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PREFACE. 



Thirteen years have elapsed since I first published my 
small Treatise on the culture of Florists' Flowers ; the 
fuTorable reception which it met with, far exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations; and the several editions 
which it has passed through since, afford the gratifying 
proof, that it has not declined in public estimation ; on 
the contrary, the demand for it, I am told, continues 
regular and constant; it is, I believe, now read, and 
consulted by all who have a taste for flowers, and who 
desire to excel in the culture of them. 

It is some satisfaction to be able to say, that, after so 
nnmy years additional practice and experience, I have 
nearly pursued the same mode of treatment which I re- 
commended at first ; I have, therefore, very little either 
to amend, or retract on this score ; indeed, if I were 
required to note down every particular, as it occurred, of 
our present management of them the year round, I am 
not aware that there would be any very material differ- 
ence ; yet no doubt some omissions would be supplied, 
and some improvements recorded, which would add to 
the value of the book ; it is with this view, that I Kvc^ 
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t>een induced to give, by way of Supplement, whatever 
new has occurred in practice, and to shew whereJa this 
practice differs from that of former years. 

The article on Tulips will, it is hoped, be found par- 
ticularly inlereating and satisfactory to every cultivator 
of that Dower, for the account is very full and detailed in 
every part of their management ; and the method which 
our ablest florists now pursue in raising seedlings, is also 
minutely described ; the pleasing result of which is 
already very apparent, and will be yearly more so : the 
varieties of the Tulip are not only greatly increased, but 
those varieties arc also found to be perfectly new, and 
beautiful, and very distinct from the old ones. It was, 
indeed, high time to change the system, for the old 
breeders were worn out ; they only produced the same 
things over and over again, with little or no variation ; 
nobody ever thought of crossing the breed, either to vary, 
or to improve the specieit, though the surprizing effect 
of such practice was daily before their eyes ; 1 apeak as 
to fruits only, without referring to the change it had 
wrought in our domestic animals; the reason is, that 
though the sexual system, and the principle of impregoa- 
tioo,wcre well understood by Botanists, yet its effects on 
Bowers had seldom been tried ; and when so tried, it 
had invariably been done by some experimental Botanist, 
without any ulterior object in view; thus, a^ fur tu 
regards florists, it had scarcely been tlkoaght of, niu<ii 
Uh practised by them. 

With regard to giving tht? Btaudard heigUt of Tulipi 
. knd pointing out the precise place they ought to occupjj 



ill the bed« I wish mmm om wwe CM|iHfl tlm ajKlf, 
and more o Uac t vM it of dMse ■■tli ri, kad WMlciUkcB 
the task ; sach a Table has beea kMig waatcd ; hot, aa 
this has been Toy reoeatl j done ia a Toy 
maimer, both bj Mr. Browa, aad Mr. Giooa, ia 
new Catalogues, it will be aaacceasary for aw to promJ 
further with it ; particalarlj, aa I do aot bow iatcad 
to insert a general Calalogae of Talipa, bat to give the 
names of such onl j as are deemed AMSt worthy of calti- 
yation. The remarks, alteratioBs, and additions, andcr 
the articles, on the Auricula, Carnation, Dahlia, dec 
will, I hope, be found also deaerring of atteation, and 
meet the approval of the aMst experienced caltivators. 



Notwithstanding all that I here state in recoaunenda- 
tion of this Supplement, I am aware, that it is still an 
imperfect work, deficient in general arrangement, and 
not explicit enough in its details ; I have no wish either 
to over-rate its merits, or to conceal its defects ; for if I 
have not been able to execute it to my own saUsiiEu^tion, 
how can I expect it to give satisfaction to others ? The 
ideas of men advanced in years become too frequently 
confused and obscure; the energy of their minds gets 
impaired, as well as the strength of their bodies ; and the 
expression of their thoughts, whether in writing or in con- 
versation, becomes feeble and tedious, like a tale twice 
told. As to myself, who unfortunately have been an 
invalid for sixteen years, suffering from paralysis and a 
diseased state of the nerves, and whose memory and 
faculties have been affected thereby, I cannot expect to 
claim any exemption from the like infirmities attendant 
more or less on old age ; yet while 1 «o\\c\l \tA\l\%^^<^<^ 
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on this account, I seek not, by unmanly c 
disarm fair censure and criticism of their just right to 
examine and judge of its merits; I mean as to the subject 
matter, and not the manner of describing it. With this 
admission, which, under ordinary circumstances, ought 
to have stayed my proceeding with the Supplement, I am 
bound to explain the motives which have induced me to 
undertake it. My object is two-fold ; in the first place, 
I have been anxious sometime to amend and supply the 
defects in my former work; and, in the next place, I 
have been not without hope of deriving some small profit 
(tod advantage by publishing the Supplement ou my own 
account ; for the same necessity which obliged me to 
attempt seeking a livelihood in the garden, after I had 
been unfortunately rendered incapable of continuing my 
lurs in the school, and I had then becu gerund- 
grinding for thirty years, still exists in all its force ; the 
gifts of fortune have not fallen to my lot; and I au 
therefore compelled to use the means within my reach 
for the subsistence of myself and a numerous family : 
■nd though I have found a wide difference in pursuing 
the culture of flowers, as a needful and anxious occupa- 
tion which i had recourse to formerly, merely as a 
bealthy exercise and agreeable amusement; yet I am 
bound, in gratitude, to acknowletlge, that the light and 
pleasant labours of the flower-garden, the inhaling the 
open air, the watching the progress of vegetation, and the 
quiet and peaceful stillness of the scene, have had a salu- 
tary influence, at times, both on the niind and body> in 
soothing the depressed feelings of the one, and Buatainiug 
the intirtnities of the other. 
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Any allnsion here to Botany, as a science^ in which we 
florists hitherto have felt but little interested, may appear 
equally misplaced and uncalled for ; yet I cannot help 
noticing, that we are not unfrequently taunted atfd 
sneered at by the plant-men and gardeners, as an ignorant 
and conceited set^ and likened by them to painted butterflies, 
flaunting in the sun, merely to display their charms ; and 
that we can be considered at best but bastard scions, 
mere idlers in quest of amusement, unworthy of being 
admitted within the true pale of the garden ; whilst they 
were entitled, in their own estimation at least, to all its 
rights, privileges, and distinctions, because their labours 
were deemed useful to others, like those of industrious bees, 
who had to labour hard to provide the honey. It is to 
wipe away this unpleasant reproach from amongst florists, 
whether merited or not, that I have felt anxious to invite 
their attention not to the culture of flowers, for in that 
they excel already, but to other particulars connected 
with the subject. What should we think of any weaver 
of silk or cotton, linen or woollen, be he ever so igno- 
rant in other respects, that could not immediately tell 
you, if asked the question, which material was the pro- 
duction of the silk-worm or moth, which the produce of 
the tree, and which of the plant and the animal ; and 
yet it constantly happens, that we ourselves are grossly 
ignorant not only of the natural history, but of the very 
names even of the most common plants and flowers, 
which are exposed to our daily view ; it is a poor excuse 
to say, I never thought it worth my while to bestow 
the pains upon them, even so far as to inquire their 
'names. Every professed and practical florist, one would 
suppose, must feel the propriety of knowing something 
at least of the nature and history o{ tVie ^n^\^ "^^a^DXsk 



nnder his c&re ; interest as well as duty require it of him, 
if it were only to preserve his own self-respect, and to 
avoid the humiliation to which his ignorance on this hea<l 
must continually subject him. Not many years ago, 
ftny person acquainted with the genera, species, and 
orders of a hundred or two of plants,* according to the 
Linnsan System, whose names he had learnt to repeat 
like a parrot in his own dog-latin, and who had formed 
asmall Hortus Siccus, or Herbarium of his own gathering, 
passed for a clever botanist ; but as science has continued 
nee, and to extend her discoveries over the whole 
face of the vegetable kingdom, the labours of the botanist 
have increased also ; besides a correct knowledge of the 
names, and of the plants themselves, their discovery, and 
introduction, with the treatment, soil, and temperature 
necessary to insure their healthy existence, he must 
understand something of vegetable physiology, of their 
nature, uses, and properties; of their anatomical forma- 
' tion, and the various functions of the several parts ; their 
ascertained or probable duration, with the diseases that 
have a tendency to shorten and destroy it, ^m 



Ah to the common or every day business of gardeninf," 
{ It may be considered a distinct pursuit, an art, which is 
first to be learned by imitation, and to be afterwards im- 
I proved by practice and experience ; and any one who 
i been trained by good example, and taken part in the 
I customary operations of a well-regulated garden, will 
IS for a competent gardener ; but if he wishes to under- 
stand something more than the mere manual performance 
■ Sweet"! CaUlngac, or Hortiu Britannicus, contalna the names rf 
■4,000 planu ; and Luudon's CtHalog iie, last eilition, conlaiu m 
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of this art, he must commence betimes a severe and 
tedious course of study, and apply to it all the energy of 
a mind, ardent in the pursuit ; for Botany is become a 
regular science, and by no means easy of attainment ; 
without a tolerable education, comprizing a moderate 
knowledge of Latin, and I ought to include Greek also, 
the attempt would be almost vain ; it is for this reason,, 
that a knowledge of Botany has always been confined to 
few ; and those chiefly men of education and studious 
habits. Yet this should discourage no one, who derives 
pleasure and amusement from the care and cultivation 
of ornamental plants, (I confine my observations to 
them,) from striving to understand something of its out- 
lines or leading principles ; he ought to be able at least 
to dissect the several parts of a flower, and to apply to 
each its appropriate and technical term : a knowledge of 
the sexual system, and of the process of impregnation, is 
indispensable in every florist who wishes to raise new 
varieties from seed. 

Added to all this, he ought to ascertain and understand 
the nature and properties of the different soils and 
manures; and to know how to prepare and mix the 
necessary proportions of each, so as to be able to form a 
suitable compost for every plant under his care ; he will 
find his success as a cultivator greatly to depend upon 
this ; the last thing which I shall here allude to, are the 
vermin and insects, which infest the garden, and injure 
the plants ; they call for the utmost care and watchful- 
ness in every cultivator, who ought to learn and adopt 
the most approved methods of getting rid of them, and 
on no account to neglect this very necessary duty. 



The two last years of 1831 and 1832 will ever be 
I nemorable in the annals of gardening, as bad yeare of 
[ basinesB ; the agitation produced by the discussion of 
the Tteform Bill seemed to have diverted men's minds 
from the ordinary occupations of life, and to have fixed 
them with intense interest on the grand struggle that was 
t taakiog to carry it into a law ; the apprehensions and 
. alarm entertained by ujoiiy of revolutionary tumults and 
lus results, caused them to curtail their ordinary 
1 ex|ienses, and to suspend all the improvements and al- 
terations which they had either begun or had in contem- 
plation ; the business of planting was at a stand ; there 
was no call for trees, either for the pleasure ground or 
tchard ; few or no ornamental shrubs, plants, or 
I flowers were required to embellish the Conservatory, the 
' Greenhouse, or Garden, as before; to add to the evil, 
hardly any Nursery men's bills were paid, and their credit 
suffered accordingly. 



In the midst of this great stagnation of trade and busi- 
ness, came the Cholera, spreading terror and dismay 
throughout the whole couutry, and caustpg almost in- 
stant death to those Who were its victims ; strict regi- 
mens of food and diet were prescribed by the physicians, 
in which all raw fruits and vegetables were forbidden ; 
the consequence of which was almost ruinous to the 
Oardeuer ; his salads, and vegetables, his grapes, his 
eucutubers, bis melons, his currants, and gooseberries, 
his plums, pears, and other fruits, could lind no sale, 
and perished on his hands. Let us hope the evil is past, 
and that they will be enabled this year to reap th e fruif 
and rewards of their labour. 
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As the minds of the people were occupied with these 
grave and weightier matters, they seemed, for the time, 
to have lost sight of all the lighter amusements and 
recreations of life; and, on this account, the passion 
for flowers languished also ; for it has been a very com- 
mon remark, during those two years, that the flower 
&ncy, in the neighbourhood of London, was at a low 
pitch; and that the spirit and ardour of florists had 
greatly cooled; that little or no interest was taken in 
flowers of any sort, and that there was little or no sale 
of them. I am sorry to be able to add my testimony 
to that of so many others* 

LONDON FLOWER SOCIETY. 

The two noted Flower Societies of Islington and 
Chelsea, which flourished so long, and which served as 
seminaries and nurseries for raising young florists, 
have been dissolved ; a spirit of discord, arising from 
envy, jealousy, or rivalship, had some how or other 
crept in among the members, and disturbed their union, and 
eventually broke them both up. Death has also removed 
many of their most distinguished subscribers, and ardent 
supporters. Another Society has since been formed, 
under the name of the Metropolitan, which seems to 
proceed favorably, and which, I hope, will be perma- 
nently established ; some of the most respectable amateur 
florists, and others, round London, are enrolled among its 
members; and to maintain its character for respectability, 
great care is taken to prevent any improper or disre- 
putable person from entering it ; this will render it, of 
course, more select than numerous. I cannot help here 
repeating an observation made to me by oii^ o^ \\& \Gk%\!^« 
ben, who complained, that at their m«e\\\i^) viVivs^ 




I were, to him, of rather a too convivial and festive cha- 
I ncter, the topic on flowers was seldom introduced, while 
I every other subject, whether on politics, or the com tn on 
occurrences of the day, was discussed with great spirit 
I and animation. 



It has been, perhaps, hardly possible for any half 
rdozen Englishmen to meet together, during these two 
I years of agitation, without being drawn into that all en- 
ing subject. Reform ; yet the discussion of political 
[ natters, a jarring topic at the best, had, in my opinion, 
I be better avoided in all such Societies, and the irame- 
I diate objects of the meeting kept in view. 



1 this Supplement went to press, I have received 
[ tbe Prospectus or Outlines of a mure extended Floricul- 
i tural Society, about to be formed, under the immediate 

paronage of tbe Queen, and originating in the former. 

One hundred persons, it Is said, have already signified 
I their assent to be admitted as members. ^ 



If any dissatisfaction be expressed, that 1 have intrMH 

duced so few flowers into this Supplement, while there 

many others etjually interesting, tlie only reason 

I lean give, is, that with the adage of " Ne tutor ultra 

ferepidam," present to my mind, 1 judged it most pru-> 

r dent to confine myself to the (culture of those Sowers 

L vith which practice and experience had made me most 

niliar ; and not to interfere with the numerous pcriodi- 

[ cal publications on the same subject, in which scarcely 

my ornamental sluub, or plant, old or new, is not oaly 

described, but figured in tbe most masterly style. 

yaai/^toM, £tm/0H, Alojf ~tk, 11)33. 
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OF THE TULIP. 

The culture of the Tulip seems to have derived addi- 
tional interest, within these few years, from the produc- 
tion of so many fine varieties from seed ; from which 
circumstance, this Queen of Flowers has increased the 
number of her votaries, and fixed more steadfastly the 
attachment of her former admirers. The success which 
has crowned, in such a striking manner, the patient and 
persevering labour of some two or three of our more 
intelligent florists, has produced a very great sensation, 
(if I may so express it,) in the minds of all the Tulip 
growers in the neighbourhood of the metropolis ; and the 
effect produced by it is already apparent, for a spirit 
of emulation has been excited, and the hand of the florist 
is at work. You can scarcely enter any of their gardens, 
without noticing small beds of seedlings in the different 
stages of their growth ; twenty years ago, nothing of the 
sort was to be met with ; sowing the seed of Tulips was 
seldom thought of; and as to artificial impregnation, or 
what is commonly termed setting by the hand, it was 
scarcely known, much less practised by florists ; to this, 
in a great measure, the success is to be ascribed. The 



' flowers are improTed in character, and perfectly 
distinct from aiiyothers; by thia means, also, every other 
f species of plant, or flower, that bears seed, may equally 
mproved and varied. Men of genius, by patient 
Study, and close observation, are ot\en enabled to com- 
prehend the various operations of Nature, and to bring 
' their experiments, conducted upon her own principles, 
to a successful issue. A new era may be said to have 
[ commenced, as regards the raising of seedling breeders ; 
and, it is to be hoped, that all our florists, in future, will 
adopt this plan, and not pick and save the seed at ran- 
dom, and thus waste their time and labour to no purpose. 
Mr. Sweet, in the Florist's Guide, has very forcibly 
recommended this method, and pointed out, in the cleare«t 
manner. Its superiority over the common one; be is, 
I also, of opinion, that the breeders, raised in this way, 
will variegate the sooner, and produce finer and more 
distinct varieties. This experienced botanist maintains, 
■till further, that a Tulip of one colour, carefully impreg- 
nated with the pollen of another Tulip of an opposite 
colour, will produce the intermediate colour in the flower 
raised from the seed, as truly and correctly, as if an 
artist, or painter, were to blend and mis the same two 
corresponding colours t(^ether, and then, with his brush, 
pourtray them upon paper; the experiments that have 
been made on the Geranium fully bear out this assertion. 
Impregnation by other |>oIleti Itian their own, frequently 
takes place in flowers, without uur knowledge and per- 
ception, by the means of bees, and other insects; nay, 
it is efl'ected often by the air itself; and seed, raised in 
this manner, has often, without doubt, produced tine 
flowers. 
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The highly esteemed breeders of Mr. Drinkwater, 
were all raised in the common way ; if the Tulips which 
he gathered the seed from had been crossed with others, 
he was not aware of it; he claimed no merit on this 
score; the late Mr. Holmes, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 
Tomer, the same. Mr. Sherwood, who raised the fine 
Rose breeders, that bear his name, understood nothing 
of the process. I mention these instances, to show, that 
it is, however, possible to raise good breeders without 
any artificial impregnation ; yet, let it be remembered, 
at the same time, that it is altogether casual and un« 
certain. 

OF SOIL. 

There still exists some diversity of opinion, as to the 
soil most proper for the Tulip — whether it ought to be 
a strong loam, or earth moderately light and sandy. 
Some contend that the latter b the best, as the bulbs 
always rise cleaner, sounder, and with finer coats, than 
they do when grown in suffer ground ; and they seek to 
itrengdien this assertion, by a reference to the light scmdy 
aoU round Haarlem, and ask, whether our bulbs, in 
general appearance, are to be compared to those we 
reeeive fi'om the Dutch florists. The water, they say, 
in wet Winters, percolates through it quicker, and passes 
off sooner, than it does in strong loamy earth, retentive 
of moisture; the frost, likewise, acts with less force 
QpoD the bulbs, when there is less absorption of moisture ; 
and the colours of the cups, though still in embryo> 
will be less liable to start, or become foul ; an injury 
greatly to be apprdianded, because the xelutu \a ^iKi<^\\ 
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former clcfln state, is always slow and uncertain, 
one is aware how difficult it is, even in the mildest t 
driest Winters, to preserve some of the choicest kint 
of the Bybloemen, or violet-coloured Tulips, in a clflj 
and pure condition, such aa Louis, Violet Alexandd 
Imperatris Florunn, and Bome others. No one can deny, 
but there is some show of reason, as well aa some force 
of argument, on their side; yet, after all this, I am 
bound to state, that our best and most experienced Tulip 
growers, tn the neighbourhood of London, give a pre- 
ference to the more substantial soil, the strong brown, or 
yellowish loam, in which they say, the bulbs are found 
to root more firmly, and grow with greater vigour ; and 
the flower-cups exhibit a richness and depth of colour, 
eeldom to be seen in those which are grown in lighter 
earth. The Dutch florists, from the very nature of their 
Eoil, (I still speak of Haarlem, vrhich may be considered 
the garden of Holland for Hyacinths and Tulips,) are 
unable to produce such large blossoms as we do in Eng- 
land ; indeed, they frankly admit this themselves. For 
my own part, I have used both kinds, with various suc- 
cess, so much depends upon the seasons. Fresh rich 
loam from some upland pasture, hilly waste on common, 
dug to the depth the fibres run, is, uni^ueationably, the 
best ; but it will retiuire a year to prepare it for use — 
the turf and fibres will not be sufficiently decomposed 
in less time: let it be well broken down with the 
■pade, and turned over frequently in the Summer, and 
exposed to all weathers, rain and sua; by this means 
it will get pt-rfectly sw«et, and fit for use. If you are 
apprehensive the earth is impregnated with in 
taustd liv ata^nated water, which is found to be ii 




ftod disliked by almost all delicate plants^ have recourae 
to a little quick lime, a peck to a load will suffice ; scatter 
it over in dry weath^, and then turn the mould over, 
that it may get well incorporated with it ; nothing cor* 
lecsts and neutralizes the oxide of iron so readily as lime. 
As the loadstone will not always detect it* or act on 
noist earth, unless it be baked and reduced to powder, 
tlie readiest and most simple way to try it^ is to mix a 
little of the earth in soft water, and diisolye a bit of hard 
aoap in it; if the soap curdles in the water, you may 
then conclude that it b not free from it. Strong bodied 
loam has tlus advantage, that it retains its strength and 
goodness longer than any other, and will bear Tulips very 
well, for three years in succession, by adding a little 
decayed fresh turf, or leaf mould, the second and third 
year ; these are by far the purest and most proper manures 
that can be applied, particularly to the top part of the 
bed in which the bulbs are planted ; after which it ought 
to be removed, and fresh loam put in its place. Some 
florists renew their soil every two years, and many others, 
no doubt, are often obliged to make use of theirs after 
its fertile qualities have become exhausted from the 
difficulty of obtaining fresh. Alternate planting, or 
rotation crops, ought to be attended to, which holds 
good with respect to flowers as well as to other plants, 
whether of the field or garden ; where you cannot, con- 
veni^itly, change the site of the bed, you must, as a 
matter of course, remove and change the soil the oftener. 

FORMATION OF THE BED. 

As we are all more or less the slaves of custom, and are 
led by the example of others, I shall not stof to discuss 
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ih« propriety of digging the bed exactly two ftkt deep, 
and of jilanting neither more or less than seven rows of 
Tulipa across it ; let it suffice, that every body does so. 
In the site then intended for thu bed, which is [ilnced for 
the moat part north and ^outh, begin by removing and 
throwing on one side all the natural soil or mould as far 
as it goes; then proceed with the subsoil, and remove it 
altogether, as it will not be wanted. The bed now 
remains to be formed of such mould or compost as you 
have prepared for it; it appears to nie quite immaterial 
what mould you make use of at the bottom with tliis 
depth ; therefore, you may as well throw in that which 
you removed first, which I conclude will be about nine 
or t«n inches in thickness; now, aa the roots of Tulips 
like a little moderately rich compost, as well as those of 
any other plant, to oourish and support them when in 
flower, I would recommend the next stratum of earth to 
consist of loam, mixed with a httle old and well rotted 
dung; for my own part, 1 make use of that in which 
Carnations grew the previous year ; the remainder to 
consist of pure loam ; so then, as the bed is to be raised 
K foot above the alleys, and to consist of two feet below, 
then the whole depth will be three feet; the tirst loot 
from the top ought to consist iovariahly ot* pure loam ; the 
Kcond of loam, and a unall portion of old or thoroughly 
decomposed manure ; and the third, or bottom part of the 
Mune, or of any other mould. There is one threat advan- 
tage in having the bt<d reisvd so high, independent of 






, as it brings the &o\ 



and prevents the necessity of stooping, which is a positi 
often painful tu elderly people. 

The bod ought to be gut n-ady at iea«t three i 



Mete 500 plant it, to gife it tine to settle ; yoa may 
tim fix the side and ead boafde to coafine the moald, 
which are generally made of deal, one and a half or two 
iadies Aick, and 11 or U indies wide ; the length of 
tiw end boards being fonr feel^ to correspond to the width 
of the bed. 

Instead of making die bed exactly fonr feet wide, I 
woald recommend yon to add two inches more ; a bed of 
iMir feet two inches will admit of seven rows, seven 
inches apart, and allow fonr inches between the two out- 
side rows and the boards ; the distance from bulb to bulb 
in the row to be six inches ; yet many florists ailow only 
six inches apart every way. 

PLANTING. 

The manner of planting Talips, as described in my 
Treatise, has often been objected to, as bungling and 
unworkmanlike ; I admit, that it is at variance with the 
general practice, as well as that which we ourselves pur- 
sue. The readiest and most regular way is to plant them 
on the surface, and to cover them afterwards ; and the 
fNToper time for doing it, is the first or second week in 
November. Let the surface of the bed be made quite 
smooth and level, in the first instance, with the top of 
the boards, then afterwards rounded a little in the middle 
to throw off the wet, as it will be sure to settle and sink 
down something ; then measure and mark off the regular 
distances of the seven rows with a cord line from end to 
end, beginqing with the middle row ; this may be done by 
running the notched end of the rake along the cord, 
which, by a gentle pressare, will leave a small furrow or 
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' indentMre in the mould ; then draw the transferse or 
cross lines six inches apart, from side to side ; this may 
be readily done by two persons, one at each side, pressing 
the thin edge of a smalt board, four feet long, into the 
mould, the board being slightly curved or arched to cor- 
respond with the rounded surface, and taking care to 
measure the exact distance each time, with a six inch rod 
or rule, each person holding one ; having marked out the 
bed, deposit on each spot, where the lines cross, a smalt 
spoonful of clean river sand, in preference to sea sand; 
which, in more instances than one, has been found pre- 
judicial to the bulbs ; then plant the Tulips in the sand, 
and press thera down firmly, with the rounded side of the 
bulb to the north ; by thus placing them all in one posi- 
tion, the stems will grow in a more uniform and regular 
order; draw the sand close round each bulb with your 
fingers, and then cover the whole surface with mould to the 
depth of three inches. In planting the Tulips, it is a 
work of some difficulty to know how to arrange them, ac- 
cording to their several heights of growth ; any glaring 
irregularity, in this respect, is unpleasant to the eye, mAh 
care ought to be taken ia ascertain the row a Tulip b««| 
longs to at the time of purchase ; the tallest dowe» 
•re planted in the fourth or centre row, the ne&t in 
height in the third or lifth, the next again in the 
second or sixth row, and the shortest, in the two out 
side rows, the first and seventh ; thus the tlower 
cups have a gentle elope from the centre each way, 
and this order and regularity produce u very pleasing 
eAect, when viewed from either end. To produce au 
agreeable contrast, as well as a judicious mixture ot 
colours, distribute tlio three classea of Rosea, Viol«| 





attd BisarreSy eqimlly through the bed» so that where- 
erer the eye rests, it may not be offended with a heavy 
group of flowers of the same colour in any one part. 

It has been the custom, time immemorial, to plant 
Tulips the first or second week in November, rarely ex- 
ceeding the ninth, or Lord Mayor's day, if the weather 
permitted ; but, of late years, with exception of the two 
kst, the weather has been so mild and open till near 
Christmas, that vegetation had received little or no check 
from frost or cold, and the. Tulips had begun to make their 
appearance above ground as early as the beginning of 
January, instead of the middle or end of February ; a 
flight by no means desired ; hence, many had been in- 
duced, through this change in the seasons, to defer plant- 
ing them until the 20th or 25th of November; ^t as 
this work is always best done in fair weather, and no 
one can calculate upon more than two dry days in seven 
at this season, he ought, by all means, to take ^vantage 
of the first that occur ; it is all very weU to be guided by 
the weather ; but I do not think it worth the while, for 
one exception or two, to alter a well established rule ; 
the earlier setting in of the two last Wmters will, I should 
suppose, again induce florists to adhere to the old time 
of planting. 

AWNINO. 

Tulips, that are grown in boxes, and under an awning 
of stout canvas, arrive at a degree of perfection, which 
is not attainable in any other way ; in fact, it is nearly 
impossible to bloom them well, and to preserve them 
from iiyury of some sort or other, without this protec- 
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tion ; yet it ii necessary to admit all the air and light 
possible ; for too close confinement effaces the beauty, 
and deadens the brilliancy of their colours ; it also draws 
up weak, whereby they lose much of their 
firmness and elasticity, and are unable to support their 
cups ; at the same time you must guard them from rain 
and wind, as well as from tbe sun's scorchins; rays ; the 
most fitting time to give air is the evening, immediately 
after sun set. Whoever wishes to see a bed of Tulips 
in flower, should oever make choice of a wet or dull 
cloudy day ; in such a state of the weather the flowers 
appear languid, and nearly clused ; it is only when the 
sun shines that they open and expand their cups, and 
display all their richness and brilliancy of colour. 

This Asiatic beauty, this fair Syrian, ought, from all 
experience, during the period of its Dowering, to be an 
inmate of the Seraglio, and to occupy the Harem, where, 
being neither disturbed by the wind, nor pinched by 
frost, nor drenched with rain, nor scorched with heat, it 
flourishes in great perfection. Tulips, so protected, will 
attain to a size almost incredible, compared with those 
left to their fate in the open garden ; the colours gradu- 
ally develope themselves, and acquire aud retain a bril- 
liancy and freshness for three weeks, because they are not 
affected by any of the sudden and unfavourable chaiiges 
in the weather ; a fine Tulip, under an awnine, may be 
compared to a " fair lady in her bower;" it is the beau- 
tiful Circassian in her tent, contrasted with the wandering 
Knd swarthy Arab of the Desert ; the former, always au 
ol>j(.-ct of love and admiration, the latter only of indiffe- 
rence or disgust. Whosoever then wishes to gnm_ 
Tulips, and to flower them well, must adopt thin nietbt 




ir 

at the best ealculmtecl to affoid him that satitfactioii ; 
those which are unprotected, seldoM engage the attention, 
or interest the feelings sufficiently, to excite any pleasing 
ieaiation of delight in any beholder ; they mostly get 
injured, are of short duration, and pass off equally un- 
heeded, and unregretted. 

OF MATS AND HOOPS. 

Wrought kon hoops, formed out of rods, about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, are generally made use 
of to support the mats; they shade less, and are lighter 
m appearance than any other ; they are also, cheapest in 
the end, as being the most durable ; they are placed about 
18 inches apart, and fixed to the tide boards in some 
cases with staples; others, being pointed at the ends, 
are only pressed into the ground, and are without any ; a 
few pieces of tiling laths are fastened along the top and 
sides, to keep them steady, and to hinder the mats from 
bagging inwards ; the height of the arch, above the bed, 
is three feet six inches, and it ought to be rather narrowed 
at the top, to throw off the wet the better. 

TREATMENT IN MARCH. 

By the beginning of March the Tulips will have made 
their appearance above ground, the late as well as the 
early ; and if the weather be in any degree favourable, 
vegetation proceeds rapidly, particularly with the Spring 
blowing flowers ; it will then be requisite, with a pointed 
stick, to move and stir up the surface of the bed, to thedepth 
of an inch or two ; this will not only sweeten the mould, 
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but it will enable the raia to penetrate more freely ta Ibm 
toots; the iaflueDce of the sun will also be more sen- 
wbly felt by tbemi if the weather is open and temperata, 
not only expose them to the air night and day, 
them receive all the gentle rain that falls ; for thi 
time to encourage their growth, that they may shoot 
•trong and vigorous; bul, on the other hand, 
weather be inclined to frost, with cutting wiuds, as 
•ometimes the case, then it will be necessary to cover 
them with mats by night, and the same also, when rain 
in the day is likely to be followed by frost at night; be- 
cause frost, after rain, acts more forcibly upon the plants. 
The flower buds generally begin to shew themselves the 
first or second week in March, and the leaves, which in- 
olose them, form a kind of cup at their base, which holds 
water; now, if this water should freeze, the buds which 
tre surrounded by it will be liable to injury; this is often 
to be seen from the damaged state of the outer petals 
when blown ; to prevent this, the attentive florist, with a 
foresight and contrivance, which his great care and fond- 
ness for this flower could alone have suggested, makes 
use of a syphon, with a long narrow pipe or lube at the 
end: with this he goes round the bed in the evening, 
when apprehensive of frost, and eslracta the water from 
every plant, where he flndci it to be lodged. Mother 
Taylor, the noted Tulip fancier, used to perform this 
office very adroitly with her kitchen bellows; with n 
gentle puff she soon dislodged and dispersed the watet 
that was lodged in the base of the leaves. 

y and solicitude which florists feel 
dly conceivable to any one but themscli 
p» the Tuli|M ttrc thm must liable to injury, they re<[ai 
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ilmoat daily watching ; aiceff of wet makes the ground 
cold and damp, and checks their growth, while hail 
stomui and frost braise and nip both the foliage and 
the flower bads ; proper care and caution are therefore 
Bocosonry, yet there are some who over-shoot the mark, 
who coyer when there is no occasion/ and who exclude 
die air when it is most wanted ; by this means the plants 
are drawn ap weak and tender, and spoilt as it were in 
their infancy, in the way that many a fondly mistaken 
mother spoib her favourite child, by not allowing it air 
and exopcise when most needful, and by indulging it to 
repletion when it wants it least; then languor and fee- 
bleness, the efiect of too close confinement, follow ; as 
ill health is often the consequence of the other, the same 
with the Tulips; a certain discretion is requisite, with 
regard to rain; that from the south, and south-west, 
being warm and genial, may be admitted freely ; while 
tke cold rains from the north, and north-east, ought to be 
restricted, and at times excluded altogether. A pretty 
general opinion seems to prevail, that when rain enough 
has fidlen by the end of March, sufficiently to reach and 
well moisten every part of the bed, that more is then un- 
necessary till the bloom be over, as it will be more 
likely to do harm than good ; still as florists are always 
obliged to regulate their proceedings by the weather, they 
are obliged to calculate time something like the almanac 
makers, a few days more or less, or a week or two sooner 
or later ; so that if the rain sought for, does not fall in 
March, they are content to wait and receive it in April. 



SUDDEN EXPOSURE TO THE SUN AFTER FROST 
IMPROPER. 

If the sun rise clear and bright after a frosty night id 
March or April, while the leaves are tender, and in a 
growing state, do not remove the mats till he has been an 
hour or BO above the horizon; for nothing hurts delicate 
flowers so much, as bebg suddenly exposed to his rays 
when in a frozen stale ; it is as bad as exposing a frozen 
limb to a hot lire ; mortili cation will be sure to follow. 

PEELING OFF THE OUTSIDE SKINS. 

It is customary to strip off the loose outer coats or 
tunics, that envelope the bulbs every year at the time 
of planting; by which means they present a finer ap- 

Ipearance when taken up; the Dutch nnd Flemish flo- 
tists do the same thing, as may be seen from the 
light-coloured thin coats upon the Tulijis they send to 
England; if left on, these coals become thick, and dark- 
eoloared ; they ought, however, to be stripped off with 
gjeat care, so as not to injure or bruise the bulbs; it is 
not worth while to meddle with the small offsets ; as I 
tm not aware of any advantage gained, except in their 
ippearance. 



OF SEED AND SSF.DLINOS. 



I 



It appears not a little singular, seiiug this flower Ua- 
been so long introduced, and so much cultivalctl, tliul u< 
do not possess more varieties of it than we do ; one reason 
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seems to be^tfati our old florists hate been Tsry careless 
about raising any flowerB from seed themselres, but were 
contented with those they received from Holland , broke 
or unbroke ; another reason seems to be, that there was 
no great rariety among the Dutch breeders^ but that they 
were confined to a few sorts, which they continued «> 
increase and propagate, thus wasting their time, and 
tiring their patience to little or no good purpose ; for 
when any of those old breeders did chance to break, it 
was only produchittg the same flower over again, without 
adding any thing new to the number. There seems also 
to have been but little variation in many that were 
marked as distinct breeders; that one would suppose, 
they had been raised from one and the same flower ; for 
when they broke, they seemed to be all brothers or sisters, 
children, and grandchildren, of the same stock and family, 
and so much alike also, that it was a di^cult matter to 
tell them apart. I am willing to admit, thit now and then 
some solitary florist made the attempt to raise fresh 
bieedets from seed ; but it does not appear, that any one 
of the old florists, within memory at least, has been very 
sttccessfril in producing any very fine flowers ; carelessness 
in the choice of good seed flowers, or the want of them, 
vary probably occasioned the frulure. Mr. Clark was not 
fortunate in his first sowing ; he was neither satisfied with 
the form nor other properties of those breeders ; it was 
not until he had succeeded in obtaining seed from a 
Louis breeder, from a Charbonnier, and Davey's Trafal- 
gar, and had 'witnessed the synunetry and fine form of the 
cups produced from those flowers, that he began to antici- 
pate a gratifying result. By dint of perseverance, and 
good culture, he has maaaged to save seed from these 
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same bre«dera, as that he has both children and gruicl- 
children from the same parent stock ; hence, it is clear, 
th&t much dependH upon the selection of the flowers you 
get your seed from. The Huttons, of Mask, would 
never have succeeded in obtaining that excellent breed of 
e horses and hunters, for which they have been loQgn 
I famous, if they had not paid particular attention to 
form and symmetry of their brood mares. 



' Ex quDvis tiguo d< 
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Mr. Strong has raised a set of breeders that have pro- 
duced some excellent flowers ; his last Ruses in particular 
ue extremely beautiful ; distinguished alike for the hand- 
■ome shape of their cups, and the richness of thsit 
colouring. 3 

If you wbb to save seed from any particular floweb 
from a Louis, for iDStance, you must plant it in one of 
the out beds, that it may have the benefit of the air, and 
the full influence of the sun when in flower, to prepare 
the stigma, and open the pollen ; for Nature likes not to 
be cramped in her operations ; and to make sure of im- 
pregnation, you must fertilize it with the farina either of 
its own anthers, or with that of some other; for no 
let the stamens and pistillum he ever so pert't'Ct, is cei 
of self- impregnation ; the anthers are often ready 
jtbe stigma ; the dust is then scattered in vaiu ; s 
jnay intercept it, and other causes concur to rei 
abortive ; and unless it does t&kc place, you will 1: 
perfect seed. If you remove the anthers of the flo' 
altogether, which you are about to impregnate before 
.beicin, it is nut improbable, but the breeders, raised I 
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its seed, will still retain the shape of their mother Tulip, 
and receive the coloaring from that with whose farina it 
was set. Every common observer must have noticed, 
how very few of the finer flowers, that are grown under a 
covering, are able to produce seed ; while the breeders, 
that are left exposed, bear it freely ; those breeders also, 
to insure their seeding, ought to be set by the hand, and 
crossed with the anthers of your best named flowers. 

No one must expect to find the flowers, that have been 
raised from the same capsule - of seed, to be all equally 
fine^ and all exacdy alike ; like other similar produc- 
tions of Nature, they will not all come perfect ; some may 
be misshapen in the cups, some weak and ricketty in the 
stems, and others deficient in rich colouring; again, 
though raised from one coloured flower, from a Rose for 
instance, you must not be surprised if they do not come 
all Roses, though very probably they may do so ; yet it 
is also very probable, that among them you will find 
violet coloured as well as bizarred Tulips ; I mention 
this to point out the inconstancy of flowers produced 
from seed. Nature, in her own operations, is said to be 
true and consistent, when left to herself, and not crossed 
and disturbed by other agents ; thus, the diflerent species 
of plants, when self-impregnated, and bearing seed, 
would, I conceive, continue their own form and colour 
to the plants raised from it. Suppose fifty seedlings 
have been raised from the same capsule of seed, these 
fifty, in all probability, will prove as many different 
breeders, all producing, when broke, very distinct varie- 
ties; but those varieties, once broke, and propagated 
afterwards by ofisets, ought to remain as the same flowers, 
and all under one name ; unless, indeed, iVi^ dSSot^'a*^ 
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fee very striking. It is no less mischievooB, than absurd, 
whether proceeding from idle vanity, or a worse motive, 
to give a new name to the offsets of any brokeit flower, 
old or new, because it may happen to have a stripe or 
two less, or the feathering round the petals more or less 
broftd or diatioct ; this shameful practice is becoming; 
too prevalent, and is the cause why w« often tind the 
same flower with two or three different names. Those 
•eedJings, or breeders, in five years' time, if well taken 
care of, will bear flowers, and produce you full sized cups ; 
then is the time to examine their properties, and to weed 
out such as are not likely to make good Auwem, and, 
therefore, not worth keeping; retain those only, whoso 
cups are well formed, and whose bottoms are clean, 
whose petals are rounded, broad and firm, and 
items are strong. 



SEED GATHERING AND SOWING. 



When the seed vessels begin to split open at the 
and the grains turn brown, or of a chesnutcolour, it is 
time to gather them ; cut the seed vessel ofl' whole from 
the stalks, and b&ving placed them in a pan, set it on a 
shelf in front of the greenhouse, or under a hund-glass, for 
two or three weeks in the sun by day, to harden and ripen 
it the more ; aftur which you may shake it out of the podi^ 
and deposit it in some dry place, in a paper bag, 
time of sowing. 

The uHual lime of sowing in Holland and Flaadera, 
in September, and some of our flurista 
preserve 
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win not mmke its appeanuwe before March, I see no ne> 
cessity in doing it ao loon. The feed ie of such a thin 
light body, that if it is not well hardened, and dry, I 
ttunk it will be more liable to perish by lying so long in 
te eorlii ; and that yonr chance of a good crop will be 
Ifloi^ than if it were sown aboat die middle of Jannary, 
aoeording to the directioas giyen in my Treatise. I grant, 
thene are many hinds of seeds that will not keep, and 
which require to be sown as soon as ripe, to insure their 
glowing at all ; bat this is not the case with TuiipHned, 
IS has been proved* 

In regard to taking up the small seedling bulbs the 
first year, as soon as the leaves are witliered, and keeping 
them out of the ground till the time of planting, at the 
end of October, Mr. Sweet, in his Florist's Guide, ex- 
presses his opinion thus. ** Let them remain in the pots, 
or boxes, in which they were first sown, till the middle 
or end of October, when yon may remove them, and plant 
diem in the ground about two inches deep ; afterwards, 
yoH may treat them as you do the rest ; and if they are 
well managed, diey will flower the fourth and fifth year, 
and begin to break the seventh and eighth." 



MARKS FORETELLING BREAKING, &C. 

There are florists who can anticipate, with tolerable 
accuracy, the breaking of certain Tulips two months 
befoce their time of flowering ; the siges and prognostics 
by which they judge, are pale green streaks upon the 
leaves, a kind of faint variegation, which precedes and 
indicates the change that ha^ taken place in the flower ; 
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these si^s are not always seen in the breeder that has 
broke, neither are they always infallible. 

It has been fully ascetrtained, that the seed of a Rose 
Tulip will produce all the varieties of Rose, Violet, and 
Bizarre; but the current opinion, though unsupported 
by any proof that I know of, is, that the seed of a Bizarre, 
or Yellow Ground Tulip, will yield only Bizarres. 

There is great inconstancy in the Tulip ; the variega- 
tion in the cup differs more or less every year in those 
flowerS| in which the remains of the breeder, or mother 
colour, exist ; if it is ever regular and constant for any 
length of time, it is in those Tulips which are called fine, 
and which have got rid of it. 

OLD BREEDERS OF LITTLE VALUE. 

There are none of the old breeders now worth pre- 
serving, hardly even excepting the once famed Char- 
bonnier Breeders, that Mr. Mason, of Peckham, used to 
prize so much; Mr. Groom, of Walworth, with really a 
noble effort of mind, sacrificed, two years ago, not less 
than four bushels of old breeders, which had been accu- 
mulating in his possession, and in that of his predecessors 
for years, and which never repaid them the trouble of 
planting. 

THE cow, AND THE SAILOR, BOTH TULIP-FANCIERS. 

Some curious person, by chance, may wish to know in 
what manner Mr. Groom disposed of them; if so, I can 
inform him, that he gave them to his cow ; and that she 
relished the delicious, though novel repast, as heartily 
as any boy ever did an i^le« 
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The saUor did Mi reliA ow Uf » w«ii, 
company with a akip — tf » w«Bi iaiB a p«bbe- 
Limehouse, and called Ibr a gias of 
bar; having dinplacwl his qaid, aad 
onion, as he sappoBed, lying os the table; while Mr. 
Belcher, the landlord, tamed nwnd to ttrre the liqaor, 
he whips it up, dipe it in the salt cellar, and eats it ; my 
eyes i master, says Jack, bat this onion of yoor^s tasicift 
rather queer; the landlord, looking aghast with astowsh- 
ment ! exclaims, damn the fellow, he has swallowed my 
twenty guinea Louis, which I had just been peeling 
ready to plant Bir. Groom can now boast of sosse 
excellent breeders of his own raising ; and though I am not 
bound to notice and proclaim the success of erery florist, 
who has raised Tulips from seed, yet 1 cannot in justice 
omit to make mention of the breeders, raised by Mr. 
Franklin, of the City Road, Islington, which are now 
beginning to break, and which hare already produced 
some flowers, among several others, of the greatest excel- 
lence and merit ; they are worth going to see ; for one 
of these, he was repeatedly ofltered the sum of twenty 
guineas, which he refused ; and there is no doubt, but 
the value of this Tulip, had it broke with any of the 
private amateur florists, would have been estimated by 
them at double the amount. 

TULIPS BROKE PROM MT OWN, AND MR. CLARK's 

BRSBDERS. 

AStBT having made mention of the new Tnlips, and the 
breeders, of other florists, I trust I may be paid o— d^ M 
I say something of my own. The foUoviaf 
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I have vtry accidentally put my hands on, in turning 
over some old papers, where it had lain these ten years, 
will explain the conditioos, and from whence I denied 
them, consisting; of breeders, one year's seedlings, and 
seed, 



Croydon, Church Street, Scpt.2S, lB2i 



" Dear Sir, 
" You will herewith receive a pair of the Adi 
Bent to me, with some Breeder Tulips, &c. But I would 
not have you, or your sons, expect that I have sent you 
my very beat; although, I believe them to be such as 
will make very 6ne lluwers. Some of them you will see 
have bloomed, and are such as I bad selected fur myself, 
though not of my double Ex. Ex. or exquisitely beau- 
tiful ; others, mixed with them, have never yet bloomed, 
so that your sons may expect some of them will be very 
fine, and olhers which they may throw away, as is 
always the case with seedlings. 

" The seedlings of this year, sowed last January, will 
some few of them bloom from the third time of planting, 
and many of them from the fourth; and will doubtless 
produce you something fine and beautiful, ss the seed 
was from fine flowers. . 

" The seed, which is also saved from selected breedeM 
(the advice of sowing it, perhaps, will not be unacceplabfl 
to your sons,) will, 1 think, cut out some wurk fur them; 
they will now be enabled to begin pretty well ; and if 
they save seed next season, they will have 
each coming year. Tell tliem I wish theni success 
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if, as it is said, pleasure is by anticipation, they will 
surely have enough of it; and tell them also, not to yalue • 
the seedy seedlings, &c. the less, for having come easily 
by them, as they will, no doubt, produce some double 
XX. Tulips. 

** You will give me a note to say, that you have re- 
ceived this and the Picotees, which I before sent to you. 
For your's I am mnch obliged, and also, for your book. 
Should any of the Picotees, I sent you, fail, let me 
know, and if I can replace them, I will endeavour to 
do it. 

*' Your's, much obliged, 

W. CLARK.*' 

To Mr. Tlumas Hogg. 



N.B. With those few, whom I have put in posses- 
sion of my breeders, the stipulation is, that the first offset 
of a fine new broken flower is to be sent to me. 

These breeders having been so long in my possession, 
and cultivated with much care, have increased in an 
extraordinary manner ; yet in consequence of their being 
all the time confined to the same narrow spot, the same 
soil, the same air and climate, they have not broken in 
any degree proportionate to their age, strength, and 
number; it is true, they have produced some very ex- 
cellent flowers of all kinds ; among which, Erasmus, 
Tasso, Aristides, Hampden, Virginia, Anne Boleyn, 
&c. claim the first distinction. The last season of plant- 
ing, I transferred them to another garden of open and 
airy situation, where the soil is of a stronger* quality. 





loamy, and brown in colour; and which, I dare i 

^bas never borne a Tulip before; I anticipate, 
hope, that this change will be attended with advantage ■ 
them every way; that the bulbs will increase in vigour, 
and that their variegation will take place the sooner. 
Those breeders are now become too numerous for me to 
cultivate, without great inconvenience; hitherto, I have 
not parted with one to any person, though I have been 
often solicited to do so ; I made it a point of honour to 
retain them, while Mr. Clark lived; though I, as a 
dealer, was not interdicted, as will be seen by the 
tenour of his letter, from so doing ; but as both his Tu- 

I lips and hr d 3 a b n lately sold, and dispersed in 
various dir on In feel myself at liberty tu act as 
I may judge e pod n hat these breeders have already 
produced, a d w ntinue to produce, many very 

superior flowe a a er of fact too well established, 

to admit of the least doubt or uncertainty. I purpose 
selling two or three hundred of them, which I oiler at 
£ii. per hundred to any one, that may be desirous to 

L purchase, which is nut half the amount I could have 

oblaiued in Mr. Clark's lifetime; they have never been 

l^ciassed or separated, but grown promiscuously, as Bizarre, 

. Bybloemen, and Rote Breeders. 



NKW PRBNCH TULIPS. 



AVliile I am upon a subject that so immediately t 
I cerns myself, permit me to recommend to notice and il 
L spection, the following short list of Tulips, among maafS 
[ others, which 1 have, within this year or two, i 
\ fVom Franco; their cups are of the finest form, and G 
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from all stain ; the coioan of the Rows chaste and 
^bright, and tiiose of the Violets clear, mud of dark par- 
pie; the lines and stripes of both clean and distinct, 
and the feathering elegant and yarions, heafy and light, 
dose in some, and slightly broken in others ; they hare^ 
been, strictly examined by two or three of our best 
judges, and pronounced beaotifiil, and of the highest 
merit. 

Btblobmen, or Violets. 

Charlemagne. Duchess of Kent. 

FenMon. Com tesse de Verteuil . 

Artabanes. Volney. 

Roses. 



Aspasia. 


Pamela. 


Camilla. 


Pulcheria. 


Claude. 


Cleomenes. 


Hortense. 


Nereide. 



And Memnon — Bizarre. 

DISCRIMINATION OF COLOURS. 

I am well awaie how difficult it is to weaken the 
force of habit, and to remove the prejudice against change, 
in matters of the most trifling import ; yet, to expose the 
absurdity of a thing, may be considered as one step to- 
wards its correction. 

In the description of flowers, the colours ought to be 
more correctly defined than they are at ^Te««iit; tha 

c 
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painter and the dyer cannot but smile at their Btisnrd huh- - 
propriatioti, by florists. Take, for instance, red, tlie first , 
of tile seveu principal, or primary colours of the natu- 
ralist, and consider the number of subordinate, or minor 
colours, which it may be divided into, and to which dis- 
tinct names have been given; again, mark the many 
various shades, or prevailing hues, of the several minor 
colours, to distinguish which more accurately, a further 
description, or explanatory epithets, are required. In 
the first place, the simple, or common red, resolves itself 
into crimson, carmine, lake, cherry, i!^c., into scarlet, 
Vermillion, red-lead, blood-red, &c., and into rose pro- 
per of many different shades, which, as applied to a Rose 
Tulip, comprise nearly all the above under tliat one 
name. Again, with respect to violet applied to the same 
flower, it is made to comprise all the shades of purple, 
light, pale, lilac, black, red, blue, brown, maroon, &c. 

What can be more silly than to apply scarlet to the 
common red Picotees, when we have Picotees of pure 
scarlet — or more improper, than to give the name of 
Scarlet Bizarre, to a Carnation, whose prevailing colour 
is a dull, or common red? I am pleased, however, to 
remark, that florists have lately taken more pains to 
class and describe the different colours and shades of 
the Dahlia, which, no doubt, is a difficult and perplexing 
task to any one, who has never before minutely cohh 
dertid the subject, or carefully esamiaed the diffeMH 
gradations of colour. '^ 

The French florists, the Purtsiitn in particular, iar 
excel us in this respect : they give a more precise and 
clearer deBoription of the various properties and colours 
of their Itoses, Tuligw, Carnations, tm. ; tlieir oolt 
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halt in, that they over-do it; they over-charge these 
descriptions, and colour them too iiighly. 

ly as an old florist, who understand something of 
" poetical license*' myself, and am, therefore, prepared 
to aHow that license in others, know full well, tiiat a 
florist's lively imagination will sometimes direct and mis- 
lead 1h8 sober judgment, and prompt him to pay flattering 
cempliments to his favourites ; the truth of which, a Locke, 
or a £iiclid, would fiiid great difficulty in proving. 

What florist can check his longing, or withstand the 
tempting allurement, when he reads of ** forme la plus 
seduisante, Odeur douce, fleur charmante, fleurs magni- 
fiques, tris doubles et bien model6es tr^ gracieuses; 
snperbe Cramoisi-feu ; gorge de Pigeon ; bleu celeste ; 
cerise' carmin bien ombr6 ; fleurs tr^s riches, leur Oolori 
Rose d'une grande beauts ; Rose admirable; Tulipes 
ti^ precieuses, fond blanc de Neige, &c.;^ and yet, 
with all these fine qualities ascribed to them, many of 
the flowers which have been sent to us, have proved very 
indifferent ; something like the bird in the fable, which, 
instead of a '^ Rara Avis,'* or bird of Paradise, was, 
when stripped of its borrowed feathers, and examined 
doflely, nothing more than a common Daw. 

SNOW AND THAW. 

In the Winter of 1829, a considerable quantity of 
snow fell, and remained five weeks on the ground, which 
served as a covering to the Tulips, and protected them 
from the frost. At the commencement of the thaw, I 
Kmoved the snow from the surfietce of the bed, and, there- 
fore, prevented it from being soaked and c\uU»i^^r&^9otfe 
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snow water; though the Tulips were then juat beginning 
to pierce ihe ground, the foliage was nut in the least in- 

In the Winter following, in which we had iiiuch rain 
at the beginning, and a heavy fall of snow towards the 
middle, accompanied with frost, when the thaw took 
place near the end of January, I, somehow, neglected 
the precaution of removing it, and the bed was com- 
pletely Boakcd with snow water ; the usual time for 
covering was not yet come. In len days, frost returned 
again, as the Tulips were making iheir appearance; by 
which means, many of the leaves got frost-bitten and 
cankered, which shewed itself as they grew up and ex- 
panded. Now, it is well known, that, if the cankered 
parts are not cut away, the canker will not only injure 
the leaf, and infect the stem, but will often communicate 
itself to the root, and destroy the flower altogether. 

That year, also, I remember some of the florists say- 
ing, that many uf their flowers were too full of colour, 
meaning, in plain English, foul, caused by the wet 
Winter, and the cold wet thaw. 

Another evil consequence was, that, in low and coa- 
fined gardens, where even drying winds cannot act with 
the effect they do in open situations, the ground remained 
cold and wet till the middle of April, before the sun waa 

I able to impart warmth, and give vigour to the growth of 
the plaoU. 
Aca 
: 
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PLOWBBa CMDER TWO NAMES. 

Acapnlco, or Siaro; Hebe, or Queen of England; 
AodromacUc, or Globerline; Gloria Mundi (white,) or 
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Gloria Alborura ; Hector, or Milo ; PretMMiy (fine,) or 
Thunderbolt ; Catharine^ or Athalia ; Dociie» of Wei* 
lington, Boadicea, or La Joie Blanc; Harmodius, Fon- 
dre de Ju[Htery or NaTarino ; Tippoo Saib, or Baonaparte; 
Pearson's Helena, or Georgios Tertios; Matilda, or 
Rose Ruby ; Heroine, or Triamph Royal ; Triomphe de 
Flora, or Domingo; Alcon, or Alexander Magnus; 
Director General, or Gloria Mnndi ; Platoff, or Water- 
loo ; Fortescue, or Albion. 

DIFFERENT FLOWERS FROM THE SAME BREEDERS. 

Captain White, Abercombie, San Joe, and Gabeil's 
King, broke from the same breeder ; Lawrence's Duke 
of Clarence, and Dayey's Trafidgar, from the same ; La 
Mere Brune, Swartz's Violet, and Violet Triomphant, 
from the same; Grandeur Touchante, Rex Nigronim, 
and Cornwallis, from the same; La Purete, and La 
Tendresse, from the same ; with many others. 

ON THE CHOICE OF TUUPS. 

A correct taste and discrimination, even in the simple 
article of Tulips, are neither hastily formed, nor acquired. 
Time and opportunity, to see and compare tiie best 
models, are indispensably requisite ; for, a knowledge 
of Tulips, like that of pictures, comes gradually, and 
progressively ; for many a one has been mightily pleased 
with a yery indifferent flower, until he had tiie oppor- 
tunity of seeing a better ; for the external figure of a 
Tulip cup, to a common obseryer, appears pretty much 
the same in all ; yet, in examining them closely, you will 
hardly find two shaped and coloured e^acll^ ^l\kft« 
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There are some persons, it is true, but not many, who 
3«em innately to possess a just perception, and a correct 
taste, of what ia Jine and beautiful, whether in art, or 
nature ; and to be able, at first sight, to hit upon the 
choicest productions of either, with all the tact of the 
most experienced artist, or the most skilful connoissieur : 
on what known principles, then, or by what fixed rules, 
is a judgoient tu be formed 1 The answer is not so easy, 
and the same difficulty would be felt, if the question 
applied either to pictures, or statues, or other works of 
art. The beauty and excellence of the marble and por- 
phyry vases of the ancient Greeks and Romans, con- 
sisted in the elegance of their forma, and the nice sym- 
metry and proportions of their several parts, independent 
of the quality of the materials, or the richness of their 
ornaments. The same may be said of a fine Tulip; if 
tt model were required to judge by; some would say, 
take " Rose cerise a belle forme" for one. The con- 
noissieur will tell you, give me a cup in shape like a 
goblet, and, in appearance, capable of holding water, 
nearly even at the top, well rounded at the base, and not 
too deep, having, what florists vulgarly call, a good 
shoulder ; the deptit being ia proportion to the width. 
Hid the three outward petals standing up firmly and 
closely. 

Louis cannot be called a perfect model, though a mag- 
nificent and highly prixcd Tulip, because, when full 
blown, the outward petals begin to recline backward*, 
and lose their upright putition ; when this takes piM 
the gracefulness of its cup is gone. 
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VARISOATION. 

After you have vnie choice of the cvp, ihe variega- 
tion, or omamenta! part, reqaifes next to be considered. 
This is depicted in yarioos ways ; when tiie variegation 
rises upwards from dbe betton of the cap like a lambent 
tune along eaeb petal, and branches outwards, each leaf 
Ihen fonm a separate pictare ; it is then called a flamed 
Tnlip; for it is is the interior of the cnp, that its great 
bsaaty, and most striking character, most be sought for. 

Yet, a Tolip is not die less prized, which is wiAtont 
the broad splash of celoar ap the middle of the leaves, 
bnl with broken lines here and there, and the extreme 
parts of the pe^ds deKeately feathered inside and out, 
as if executed by the most elaborate art; and, with 
mall breaks, or gaps, sometimes intervening ; when the 
variegation is vpon a white marble ground, and marked 
in ilus manner with either rose or violet, it is called a 
feathered Bybloemen, or feattiered Rose, according to 
its colour. 

When a Talip is feathered with dark purple, and has 
got rid nearly, or wholly, of the mother or breeder co- 
lour, which generally runs along the centre, or middle 
of the petals, and wluch, in a Bybloemen, is mostly of 
^ light violet, or purple, it is esteemed the more; be- 
cause, being less loaded wiA coloar, it presents a lighter 
and livelier appearance ; and this will serve to explain, 
what is often inserted in catalogues, ** the price accord- 
ing to its fineness, or quality.^' 
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To purchase Tulips is a. very aice and ticklish affair, 
at the best ; even the most cautious and experienced 
find it 9o. It is not enough that you get the flower 
correct as to name and sort, but you Bhouid be a. 
also, that it was clean, and in colour, for, on i 
Talue depends; a foul, or run ilower, is dear at a 
price. Few Tulips, it must be admitted, present the 
■ame appearance every year, though aotne are more con- 
stant than others ; the form of the cup reniains, of course, 
the same, but the lines, stripes, and feathering, vary very 
frequently ; for instance, if a particular Tulip was drawn 
and coloured by the most correct and able artist, tliis 
year, you must not expect it will remain a faithful por- 
trait, or delineation of the same Tulip, the next; 
this greatly to be wondered at, since the Tulip forms |l_ 
fresh bulb every year ; by this, I mean, that every 1 
which bears a flower, renews its bulb. Young seedlin 
and offsets being too weak to flower, of ci>urae, do a 
undergo that change. 

This inconsistency often serves as a cover for f 
ind as a plea for deception. The great similarity of 
wme Tulips in shape and colour, will sometimes tempt 
« knavish dealer to substitute one for another, and to sell 
the coniuion low priced copy, for the Miarce and expcn * | 
live original. The only safe and satisfactory way, j^| 
Mlect and buy Tulips when in bloom, and to atteaq] 
ud sec them taken up. For my own part, 1 would 
always sooner deal with a person of respectable character. 
In whom 1 could place confidence, than with one 
doubtful one, even though I paid something more. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 

In the sales of dry bulbs, which frequently take place, 
by public auction, there is always great risk and uncer- 
tainty in buying ; and let the deception practised be ever 
sobareflBU^ and roguish, there is no redress by law; 
for the auctioneer makes it one of the conditions of sale, 
*' that they are to be paid for, and taken away imme- 
diately after, with all faults and errors of description,^' 
80, that, neither he, nor his employers, are responsible. 
There is no lack of buyers, I believe, on these occasions ; 
the burnt child, they say, dreads the fire, but he must 
be burnt first, it seems, before he feels the dread. I have, 
myself, purchased both fiower-roots and experience at 
the same time, at those auction marts, but I do not 
think that I have profited much by either ; — too credu- 
lous to suspect wrong, or too simple to take warning, 
I have sent to purchase more. There must, surely, be 
some infatuation attending the dabbling at those sales, 
as there was, formerly, in dabbling in the lottery, though 
blank followed blank, and no prize. I have been de- 
ceived, or, more properly speaking, I have been cheated 
alike in Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculuses, Dahlias, and 
Carnations. 

If, unawares, you attend a mock auction, and feel 
inclined to purchase any articles of furniture, you trust 
to your eye-sight, and judgment; but, in the sale of 
flower-roots, you have nothing to guide you, nothing to 
tmst to, but the supposed good faith and probity of the 
vender ; if they are found to be correct when they flower, 
it is all very well ; and if they are not so, it b useless to 
complain, because there is no remedy. 
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The idea of buying cheap, I suppose, is the great in- 
ducement with many ; but what is the use of buying 
cheap, if you are disaatiefied with your bargain after- 
wards. Very few young florists are able to detect im- 
poHitions of thia sort, therefore the complaint is not so 
loud and general, aa it otherwise would be ; and when 
they are detected, many are ashamed to confess that they 
have been duped, and taken in. My observations here, 
apply more particularly to the dry bulbs of Tulips, and 
Ranunculuses. 

It has been pertinently observed by one of our old and 
respectable florists, a Tulip grower, that there are no 
private fanciers now a-daya, who cultivate them solely for 
their own gratihcation, as was the caae formerly, with 
Mr. Bullock, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Walker, Mr. Austin, 
and many others, but that they are all dealers ; and that 
he made it a rule himself, never to attend any of those 
private sales, either of dry bulbs, or when in flower ; as 
be was well aware, that, in too many instAnces, ttiey were 
made up, to get rid of their inferior sorts ; and tliat, if 
any very line Tulips were introduced in the bill of sale, 
they were only placed there as decoys, and either bought 
to, or sold dear. The first part of this observation, let 
it be understood, can only apply in a general sense; for 
there are still some few exceptions of gentlemen-amateurs, 
who grow them purely for amusement. 

These cautionary observations, I am awnte, will have 
little weight with such as fretiuent those sales ; neither 
will they cause any alarm to the auctioneer, whose only 
interest in the sale, is his commiasion money ; for hi^ 
knows full well, that, as society is at present constituted, 
he will never want purchasers, at some price or other, 
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m tiiere will be bo laek of '* Jolmny NeweomeB/' on 
suck occasioiiSy who ara nmking their appearance in the 
world erery day; nor of many others besides, with 
whmn a cheap kt is every thing, be it right or wrong. 

Not long since, a sale of Tulips, belonging to a person 
deeeaeed, was adrertised twice in the Times Paper, 
stating, that catalogues were to be had a few days pre- 
?ioo8, at three separate places. I sent twice to these 
tfeee places, (the last time, on the morning of the sale,) 
and fonad diat not a single catalogue had been left at all 
by tke auctioneer. The man, I have no doubt, did not 
iHget to charge for catalogues, which had never been 
printed even, much less distributed. 

Thore are some persons unreasonable enough to sup- 
pose, because they have money in their pockets, that 
tiiey are iotitled to go and pick out a few of the finest 
flowers only, in any one's bed, and to affect great sur- 
prise, when they are told, that there is no wish to part 
with them alone, though a fair price be offered. There 
is, I believe, but one general sentiment and feeling among 
florists on this point ; they are unwilling to let their best 
flowers go, which are the chief ornament of the bed, and 
on which they pride themselves, without some other con- 
tingent advantage, because they well know the extreme 
dificulty of replacing them ; opportunities of doing which 
oocnr so seldom, exc^t at sdes occasioned by death, and 
which may, probably, not happen in their own lifetime ; 
so that this refusal to sell, ought to be a matter of snr* 
prise to no one. The only instances worth recording, in 
my time, were tiie sales of Mr. Mason's Tulips, at Peek* 
l|ain, some years ago ; of Mr. Holmes's, of Clapham ) 
of Mr. Medlioott's, of Dulwich ; of Mr. Andrew's^ and 
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Mr. Searle's, in Essex ; of Mr. Clark's, of Croydon ; 
uid of Mr. Slater's, of Newington. By tlioae several 
sales, many very choice and excellent Tulips were dis- 
posed of, and circulated among florists. I can, also, 
very justly state, that nothing can be fairer, or more 
honourably conducted, than Mr. Strong's occssiooal soles 
of fine Tulips. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that, it is very 
difficult to deal with some men; they are so unreason- 
able, they cannot find in their hearts to part with any 
very good flowers, though they have them to spare, and 
are quite ready to take your money ; you may as well 
try to extract their eye-teeth ; and yet they are ready 
enough to sell you any that are common, and plentiful. 
If they are, at length, prevailed on to sell two or three 
choice flowers, along with others more common, they 
■eem as if they wanted to retain them still, and the money 
also. The case is very different, when applied tOi| 
person who has had the good fortune to raise and bre 
a new and superior flower, or to import one of the s 
character from abroad ; he has a fair right to make 1 
must he can of it, and to keep and increase it, before M 
» called upon to sell. 

Or the other side of tlie question, there are some p 
ions mean and unjust enough to offer a quarter of i 
TBiue for an article; and so suspicious and mistrustful, 
that they never fancy they have got it riglil; such par- 
ions caimot be over honest themselves, or they must have 
been grossly imposed upon before, to justify such un- 
warrantable suspicion. No inexperienced person can 
•afely, at lirst, trust to his own judgment, either in ihe 
jHirchase or the choice of Tulips, whether in the dry but 
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or IB theiir flewMkig tlita^ he ovght to consult iome 
fiimd, ifHio ksows aoamlkiag of the flowen as well as 
tlmr nanes; neither onghl he to be anxious after a nu- 
HMfoua collection; afew, well seieoted, and of real me- 
riiy^the offiwts of which are always valuable, will answer 
Us purpoae best^ and soonest repay the care and trouble 
of growing; it is not with florists^ as it is with botanists, 
who want all the species of eyery genus, and all the 
faiieties of the species; the florist seeks only to cull the 
handsomest. Neither is it prudent always to ask an 
ofMoion of an interested person, as it is too often giyen 
with a yiew to his own advantage. When you hear any 
one boast, that his collection contains all the flowers 
worth growing, and that he can accommodate you with 
every thing that you want, only leave the selection to 
him; do not be too much surprised, if you are weak 
enough to do so, should you get, after all, every thing 
that you did not want, or, at the best, what was hardly 
worth having; after all, every one has a right to please 
himself. The custom, round London, is for all bulbs to 
be paid for on delivery; the rule should be made to 
apply to all other florists' flowers as well ; no one has a 
right to seek to indulge in pleasure, and gratify his fancy, 
that cannot afford to pay for it. Who goes to a play- 
house, fair, or other place of amusement, without money 
in his pocket ? In the neighbourhood of this vast me- 
tropolis, without this precaution, you would be con- 
tinually beset and pestered with those empty skakebags, 
and men of fair and plausible promises, which are hardly 
ever kept. 
• Let a florist use all the caution that he can in his deal- 
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m§^f he eMnot escape impaBttkNi, and vfM makinf bad 
debts; if the agreemeat is made €or ready money> and tiie 
buyer says, he will attend, and see tibem taken up, it is a 
great chance if he does not affect to be very bnsy at the 
time» and send word that he wishes them to be sent^ when 
they will be paid for ; yet many flowers hare been so 
senty bnt never paid for« My confidence has often been 
grossly abused by persons who have promised, either in 
words, or in writing, to pay for flowers as soon as they 
received them, and which flowers have never be^i paid 
for ; I could furnish a pretty Icmg list of Ihose, vrhom 
I may very justly style, my firaudulent debtors, the expo- 
sure of whose names to public view, would be to them, 
perhaps, the most fitting punishment. 

Our English florists have now quite outstripped the 
Dutch in the production of fine new Tulips; and, there- 
fere, very seldom resort to them for Tulips; indeed, 
whatever new flowers the Dutch dealers have had to 
oSer for sale of late years, have been the produce of the 
Flemish gardens; the active and enterprizing TaUp 
amateurs of France and Flanders, are the only persons 
that can be said to fairly rival us in the raising of new 
flowers, and with whom the rose and violet coloured Tu- 
lips are still the only two kinds which they seem to 
prize ; Bizarres are scarcely deemed by them worthy of 
cultivation. As the chmcest of these new flowers are 
mostly in the possession of (Nrivate growers, and fer 
which high prices are asked, there is great difficulty in 
procuring them ; I have succeeded solely through tlie 
kind offices of friends; for there is little chance of ob- 
taining any thing very fine firom the trading florists; 
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though their regular charge to strangen is 10 francs per 
bulb, good or bad, because they grow such numbers of 
foul bottomed Tulips, which, to an English florist, are, 
comparatively, worth nothing. 

ON THE BREAKING OF TULIPS. 

Haying written a few obsenrations in the form of a 
Letter, which was addressed to the conductor of the 
Gardener's Magazine, and published by him, on the 
delay, difficulty, and disappointment, that florists had to 
encounter with respect to the breaking of Tulips ; and 
having therein stated, with yery sanguine hopes of its 
answering, that a new idea had been started,' whereby 
the variegation of the Tulip would be greatly accelerated, 
and that a course of experiments was about to take place, 
to ascertain, how far the idea, when acted on, was 
likely to take effect ; it may, in all probability, be ex- 
pected, that I should say something further on the 
subject; that I should declare, whether those experi- 
ments had taken place, and whether the result had proved 
satisfactory, or not. 

To enable the reader to comprehend the nature of those 
observations, and to form a correct opinion thereupon, 
I have judged it right to introduce in this Supplement the 
directions which I published for putting it in practice ; 
and which, if found to be of no other real value, will at 
least serve to explain and point out to the uninitiated 
florist the process and use of impregnation. 
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rWO NEW METHODS OF BREAKING TULIPS, ONE BY 
INOCULATION, THE OTHER BY A CHEMICAL PBEPA-:_ 
RATION OF COMPOST. 



Breeder Tulipa, whether of loDg or short standing, i 
first raised frnm seed, and then propagated by otFsets; 
and are all plain, or of one colour, though of different 
shades, till they variegate. Seedling Tulips seldom ar- 
rive at maturity before the seventh or eighth ye! 
apect to the growth of the bulb, and the fullness of ll 
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In order to enable those who are unacquainted with 

s rudiments of Botany, to comprehend the nature of 

Ibis plan, and the process made use of, it may not be 

WnisB, in the first place, to describe the class and order of 

tbis flower, according to the Linna:an System. 

The Tulip is a bisexual plant, " Familia: Liliaceac, or 
lily tribe, and belongs to the llexandria Monogynia, 
or sixth claas, order one; because it is furnished with six 
itamina of equal length, which constitute the male part 
ft it, and with one pistillura, which forms the female 
MTt. The stamina, or male organs, consist of two parti, 
filaments or threads, and the antlierw; the anthers 
tlie to]i part of the stamina, and contain the pollen or 
ipregnating dust. The pistillum, or female organ, in 
eneral consists of tliree parts, the germen, the style, and 
te stigma. The germen is the lower part of the pislilluni, 
'hich contains the seed tn embryo: the style arises out of 
W germen, and elevates and supports the stigma i 
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and the stigma is the sommit, or top part of the pis> 
tilliiiDy commmiicating by a secret dact with the ger- 
many and contains the fluid to catch the pollen; the 
pistillum of the Tulip has however no style ; the stigma 
resting on the germen, and is therefore termed sessile, 
meaningy without support or footstalk. In farther illus* 
tration of the sexual system, the Carnation is also a bi« 
sexual plant, having the male and female organs of sta- 
mina and pistilla on the same flower; but it belongs to the 
tenth class, order two, Decandria Digynia, because it is 
famished with ten stamina and two pistilla, (the latter 
Yulgarly called horns by florists.) 

To impregnate one flower with the pollen of another, 
the process is as follows : — take the stamina of one, when 
fully blown, and shake them lightly on the stigma of the 
other; that, by the contact and the concussion, the an- 
therse may discharge and deposit part of the pollen 
thereon, to fecundate the germen, in which the seed are 
formed and brought to maturity ; it afterwards takes the 
name of pericarpium, or seed-vessel; it is the germen, 
also, which forms and perfects the fruit and seed in trees. 
Artificial impregnation is done to cross the breed, with a 
view to improve the quality of fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables, and to raise new varieties. 

In the Tulip the antherse are nearly black, when full 
blown, and appear fluttering and in motion ; when slightly 
agitated by the air, the pistillum stands in the centre of 
them ; and what is very remarkable, the antherse can be 
displaced and removed, without the least apparent in- 
jury or violence from the filaments ; when the anthers are 
taken off, they present, on examination, a small hole or 
socket, one-eighth of an inch deep, in which they were 
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fixed, and growing to the lofw of the filaments, the poMts 
of whkh are tapering, and as finely powled aa needlea; 
the whole appearing more the work of art than o^ satine^ 

It was the casnal removal and extraction of oaa ef 
these antiiene, that first suggested the idea of HMNm^ 
latiag the breeder Tulip, and pmnled out a mode, at the 
same time, of impregnating it, without the neceanity eC 
plocknig the variegated ToMp^ With respect to siaipk 
knpregnation, it would be too much to suppose, thatt 
change in the colour of the flower could be eff a t k i 
liiereby aloi»; for the efibct produced, cou(d only he 
proved in the ordinary way, from the seed of ihat ftower, 
when sown again; whether impregnation does really con- 
tribute any thing towards the change, I cannot at present 
determine ; but the basis, on which I principally ^ranrf 
the present theory, and my hope of success, is the in- 
sertion of the stamina of the broken Tulip vpoR the 
unbroken, the inoculation of the variegated apon the un- 
variegated, thereby producing an intermixture of saps and 
juices, which, by their circulation, must extend thrvMtgh 
the whole plant, and so communicate the disease, ynl- 
garly, though, perhaps, improperly so called, and pro- 
duce the variegation sought for. 

We every day have ocular demonstration of important 
changes being brought about by seemingly very tririai 
causes. The great number of Tulips broken last year by 
the person, to whom I am indebted for this discoTery, 
he attributes solely to this ne^ method ; he can drrine 
no other cause ; and I am anxiously waiting to reoeive 
from him further corroborating proofs of its efficacy this 
year. 

The cause of variegation in the leaves of plants and 
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thrabs, a* wM mi in the peHilii of Aowm, as fiur ts I 
hm% bmA way ap ff biV umtf W tieertaimBg, is very little 
hw mu ; it » attributed to disesse, but the cause is not 
MigBod: weie I to hansd any eopposiUoii of ay owa, 
IimJd mmy^ it firobably wmij arise firom sterility in the 
nil, and lock of SMnstore in hot seasons; firoBi somo 
i l it mctk m in the ciioulation of the sap; or from the 
Hwls imhiUDf eertain alkaline or acid particles in the 
Mrth, wkiA hare the power to disdiarge the preyailing 
Klf eoloiir, aad to foice it into lines and streaks. Varie-> 
gilioD, whether friHn nature^ or accident, when it has 
once taken piaoe im the leaves of plants aad trees, ap» 
peaw oonstant; bat this is not the case with lespect to 
the learfos or petals of flowers ; many of which discover a 
contiiiaal t end e ncy to revert to their original plain colour; 
and tiio greatest care is necessary in eegaid to pureness, 
as wdl as poorness of soil in some eases^ to preserve and 
eoBtiBiie the variegation. It is a well known hd, that 
if a coUeetion of fine Tulips were planted in a bed, 
strottgly mamned in the way, beds of Pinks and Ranun- 
ealnSea are manured, they would be completely spoiled ; 
the flower cups would be stained, blotched, foul, and 
run ; it would be a work of years, if indeed they ever 
recovered their former cleanness and purity of colour. 
In preparing compost for breeder Tulips, the French 
florists, many of whom are men of much botanical science 
and ingenuity, use a large portion of old mortar and lime 
plaster, with a view to absorb all redundant mcHsture, 
and to cheek a too copious flow of the sap; to which, in 
my opurion, the addition of a little salt would be highly 
beneficial, to purge it, and to assist in cleansing the 
colour. 
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' Many fiorists, whom I i:oiild mention, whose patien 
bas been exhausted on the unvarying stubbornness of t 
old breeders, yet ansious to obtain new varieties, liail| 
for some time past, been raisinji; seedlings from t 
choicest Sowers, in the expectation, though a mistaU 
one, that the seed of the broken Tulips would prodi 
broken Tulips ; or, at least, that they wo 
into colour : but it has been generally remarked, thatil 
variegated flowers are more tender and delicate than ti 
plain coloured ; and that the seed, saved from the fornt 
would produce neither such large bulbs, nor such lai 
cups as the latter, (this idea 1 conceive to be erroReoiu 
on which account, the more experienced, or, at lei 
those wedded to the old system, prefer saving seed frd 
the breeder. It is said, Davey'a la Joie and Trafalgar, 
were both raised from the seed of a Louis breeder ; but 
Lawrence's Duke of Clarence, was a seedling direct from 
Trafalgur, and his Polyphemus, from Charbonnier, both 
broken flowers. Therefore, I recomnicud a perseverance 
in both methods, — I advise all florists to reject and throw 
away such seedlings as have small cups, foul bottom 
pointed petals, and weak stems. 

A& regards seedling fruit trees, it has been ascertaino^.^ 
that no great degree of perfection is atti 
■oris, till the third or fourth generation ; probably, a 
may be the case, also, with the Tulip. 

Having extended my observations thus far, 1 will n 
endeavour to explain, as clearly as I can, the nature a 
process of the operation. There is no doubt, but that 
a practical lesson is better than a printed one ; yet, it ib 
to be hoped, tluit this description-will be sufficiently plain 
and intelligible, even to the least experienced floi 
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Iq order to preserve the analogy, or natural afiSfiity 
of each class, let the Bizarres be inoculated with Bi- 
zarres; Violets, or Bybloemen, with Bybloemen; and 
Roses, with Roses. Select, then, a fine breeder, or 
seedling Tulip, to try the experiment, and remove or 
draw off two or three of the antherae, taking every other 
one, if you like; then, with a light and steady hand, 
remove three other antherae (of course, one at a time,) 
from some variegated Tulip of the same class, and place 
or fix them, carefully and adroitly, upon the pointed 
tops of the filaments of the breeder, or seedling Tulip, 
from which you displaced the first three antherse ; to 
impregnate the breeder at the same time, slightly touch 
the stigma with the antherae, before you fix them on the 
filaments ; if the weather be calm, they will remain on 
four or five days before they wither and decay, and it 
should be done, for this reason, in calm weather ; if the 
virus has taken effect^ a bluish blotch, or stain, will be 
perceptible, running down the filaments to the germen. 

Be careful not to cut down the stems of those you have 
inoculated, after they have don^ flowering, but leave 
them to wither and die down gradually. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe, that I do not pro- 
nounce this plan infallible ; because I have not yet had 
time to make the necessary experiments, to enable me 
either to establish the proof of its success, or to witness 
its failure ; I, nevertheless, entertain strong hopes of a 
favourable result, and, in the mean time, invite all florists 
to give.it a fair trial. 

Another mode of inoculation, not generally known, 
was practised, with no inconsiderable f»hare of MiGoaM^ 



by Mr. Maddocks, Mr. Holmes, and Mr, Henry Brooks; ' 
to which last named gentioman, florists are indebted for ' 
this new and improved method. Their plan was, to 
to make an inciBtoD in the stem of the breeder Tulip tnt' 
mediately below tbe cup, and to insert therein the stamina 
of the Tariegated one. 

Since the above description and observations were 
written, I have received, from a friend in France, an 
account of another method of breaking Tulips, by a che- 
mical preparation of compost, practised with great suc- 
cess, by Abb6 Paiicheus, a respectable clergyman ojid 
amateur florist, of Metz, on the suggestion of an emi- 
nent chemist. 1 have thought it my duty to present this, 
also, along with the other. 

This valuable discovery was confided to Monsieur 
PiroUe, the author of " L'HorticuIteur Pran^rius, ou le 
Jardinier Amateur," a work of great merit, published in 
1824. Mr. Pirolle remarks, " Whatever communica- 
tions I receive from Abb6 Faucheus, one of our most 
experienced and distinguished cultivators, I can propose 
as rules and precepts, that may be depended upon." 
He also says, " It is with double pleasure that I make 
this secret known to the amateur, and the respectable 
name of the friend who has entrusted me with it." 

Tbe Ahbt certifies, that, ever since he has used this 
mixture, which be has done for several years, bis Tulips 
have grown vigorously, and have preserved their purity 
of colours; and that his seedling Tulips have invariably 
broken, or variegated, the seventh and eighth year. 
instead of tbe fit^eenth, or twentieth ; thus, adding, aa 
h wen, ao nuiy years to the life of a floriM. Ua 
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siveetens and furifies the »oaU inleeded for Tvlipt, 
with puhremed quick lime, tkree MOBths before he aMdces 
we of it, aad tuniB it firequeBily. 

After the bed is forned, he coren it with fall three 
iiches of the followiDg cooipositioiiy eamel j, one half of 
old lime piaster, or mortar, poonded, and sand ; and the 
other half, of (m^chefer) iron-dross, also pounded, fiom 
^ blaoksmith's forge. " Le mikrhefer eat une substance 
dfiau-vitrifi^e, uae esp^ de scorie, qui se forme sur la 
forge des Mareehanz," Ac — that is, the iron clinkers, or 
kalf vitrified ashes and skke from the smith's forge, or 
file* He then digs this in, to the depth of nine or tea 
inches, and incorporates it well with the mould, three 
weeks or a month before planting. 

To ascertain what effect this iron-dross has opcm the 
bulbs, I have applied the flakes and slake that fly off in 
hammering, which must be of a stronger pature than the 
vitrified cinders, and scorious matter, frdn the forge. I 
have done this, by way of experiment, to prove its 
effect, and to satisfy my own inquiry, before the fdanting 
season arsives ; I have the satisfaction of observing, that 
th^ are growing vigorously at present. 

THOMAS HOGG. 
Paddington, May Itt, 1827. 

It remains for me now to say, how far I had put those 
experiments to the teat, which I had so strongly recom- 
mended to others; I must, in truth, acknowledge at 
once, that any account which I can give, is imperfect,, 
and unsatbfiuitory. A Mr, Lyde had the kindness t^ 
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. send me two dozen breeders, for the pnrpoee of tr^lM|p I 
the expenment; I operated upon several of ttiem, in 
the manner described as above, and I found six of them 
to be broken in the year following. I then renewed (hi- 
experiment, not only on Mr, Lyde's breeders, but on 
others wliich I had received from Mr, Clark. This took 
place on a tine Mtill morning, in May; and, I confess, 
I entertained, at the moment, great hopes of a auccessful 
issue; unfortunately, towards night, a brisk wind arose, 
followed by rain, which dislodged and scattered the an- 
thers in all directionB, which we had adjnsted and fixed 
on other stamens with so much care in the morning, thus 
rendering my labour vain ! I never repeated the expcri. 
nicnt afterwards, because, on retlcctinn, 1 thought that 
Mr. Lyde's breeders might have broken simply from 
change of soil and situation. Experiments have, also, 
been made by others, but with no very sensible ett'ecl; 
one gentleman, it is true, after the first year's trial, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the result; but, on repeating 
it the second year, his faith began to waver. 

With respect to the impregnating a breeder Tulip, with 
the pollen of a. broken or variegated one, and tlie insert- 
ing the anthers of the broken one on the stamens of the 
breeder, I did conceive it possible, thai inoculation, in a 
alight degree, might take place; aud that the virus, com- 
municating with the sap, might, also, possibly descend 
to the new forming bulb, and by that means produce 
Tari^ation in the cup or flower. I ihink so still. 

Another method, which had been resorted to by some 
French floriBts, had, in the mean time, been t 
cated to me, and 1 immediately had recourse to il 
the trial was attended with no beneficial result. I 
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tk paiB8» wiao, to apply to a frwBd ia Paris, to learn if 
lie could assign any cheMical raaaoo for nixing m^chefer 
with the BMmld tar Tulips; lie only returned for answer, 
" That some of the soil, round Paris, was of so stiff and 
loamy a nature, that it required a portion of sand, or 
diose adbea, to work it." 

It is maintained by several, that variegation can 
neither be advanced nor retarded, but that Nature will 
take its own course; the idea, also, that variegation is 
the effect of disease, where no disease has ever been 
proved to exist, unless in the imagination of those who 
conceived it, is now utterly exploded. Experience, how- 
erer, has shown, that variegation very frequently takes 
place after a change of soil, air, and situation ; therefore, 
we have a right to conclude, that this is the most effec- 
tual and rational method, after all, to hasten and promote 
it I here beg to remark, that the breeders I received 
from Mr. Clark, broke more freely with me the first and 
second year, than they have done since. 

Mr. Strong, also, remarked, that his breeders broke in 
greater number, after he had removed to Brook Green ; 
I am, also, of opinion, that it is owing to this change of 
soil and situation, that bo many of Mr. Clark *s breeders 
have broken in his lifetime; for it is well known how he 
tias removed them from place to place, from Croydon to 
Dulwich, to Bromley, to Hampton, &c. and vice versA, 
and that many of his finest flowers have broke into 
colour in the gardens of his friends ; one of whom has 
been silly and wiseacre enough to imagine, that he was 
entitled to as much merit, because they happened to 
break with him, as Mr. Clark was himself, who had saved 
and sown the seed, and raised the breeders I This is some- 
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\liirig Tike " the fool's fancying that he played the '6f^, 11 

wheu he only blew the bellows." V 

It has been justly remarked, that the Tulip fancy la 'k 

yet ill its infancy, and that the beauty and improvement i 

of which it is capable, remains still to be developed, i 
though it is so maoy years since the flower was first in- 
troduced into the gardens of Europe. 

PROFESSOR BRADLET ON TUUP-BREAKING, &C. 

Il is somewhere, IbelieTc, about 256 years since the 
Tulip was first introduced into the gardens of Europe 
from Constantinople, which I.innwus named Tulipa G«s- 
neriana, in honour of Conrade Gesner, a Swiss botanbt 
and traveller; and though it is aaid to have been first 
discorored growing in its wild state in Cappaducia, in 
Asia Minor, we know very little of its early history, or 
of its colours, whether plain red, or purpIc; or variegated; 
or who the person was that introduced it ; the Bizarre, 
or Tulip, with a yellow ground, was obtained many years 
after from aeed ; no doubt, a length of time would elapse 
before it could be increased to any extent by offsets ; 
and those, necessarily, would be confined to few. The 
Dutch appear to Imre been amongst its earliest admirers 
and cultivators, and they were as much puz/led aboat 
its breaking 130 years ago, as we are at this day. 

At that period, the breaking of a fine striped Tulip 
was considered aa an occurrence of no small importance 
aniong the Dutch Borisis, who looked upon it as a piece 
of good luck, a happy event, which, like a prize in a 
modern lottery, was to make tlieir fortune. 

Richard Bradley, Professor of Botany to ttie Cam- 
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teid^B UniFfTfily, little aore than a century ago, and 
who wrote on gardenings givei the ibllowing account : — 
** TSeta JBrpMoky a uiaa ii famous for a little spot of 
ptmaii^ m .which, by sooie strange virtue, (as is reported,) 
tbs98 breeding Tulips change themselves into fine varie- 
fated floweiB; insomuch that their roots are brought 
thither firom aevenl ^parta* to be educated and brought up 
for the nicest oolleotioas, and money given for their 
standing; and that it is rare, if three in five, do not 
break into atripes the first year, after they are planted in 
tiiat place; but it is afterwards related by him, that this 
plot of ground in two or three years got into disrepute." 
He then proceeds to state, that he thinks this alteration 
may be accounted for from the sterihty of the spot, the 
(irth of which was nothing but common rubbish sifted, 
with npt more than one-twentieth part of natural soil. 
In his time, Baguet primo Breeders, chiefly of a purplish 
colour, were obtained from Holland for five pounds a 
hundsed, viz. Breeders, with strong high stems — from 
Baguette, a French word, meaning stem. 

The patience of the ^orists of his time, like those' of 
our own, was pretty severely tried, year after year, by the 
.anvai^ing stubbornness of their breeders ; now and then 
one brdie, which was considered altogether a matter of 
dhance, and which served only to tantalize and amuse 
them with vain hopes; mention, however, is made of 
£Mir breaking one season, in a bed of breeders, in the 
garden of a Mr. Whitmili, at Hoxton ; which is noted as 
a remarkable occurrence, calculated to revive their hopes, 
and allay disappointment; he takes advantage from the 
circuflostance of their breaking near some pyramid Yew 
Jieea, to argue, that their variegation was owing to the 
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1 poorness of the soil, the natural strength of which imi 
been exhausted by the roots of the Yews. The plain, or 
self- CO lours, lie supposes to proceed from a strength of 
ind that the variegations of oil flowers are the 
effects of weukness, and want of nourishiuent ; for (hat 
breeders alway grow more vigorously thuo brokeo 
flowers; and to continue the variegation of Tulips, it is 
necessary to take them out of the ground every year, ns 
s they have done flowering ; for if they were alwftys 
to remain in the ground, he contends, they would, in litue, 
become plain flowers again. 

Many subsequent experiments have tended, notwtlh- 
■tanding, to prove, that poorneas of soil will not etfei^t 
this change; though it sometimes has happened, that va- 
riegation has taken place in it; and that the sarae has 
likewise happened in rich soils; therefore, in this respect, 
it seems altogether casual. 

When seedling Tulips come white or yellow, no fur- 
ther change takes place; and it js very probable, tliut 
other colours, particularly dark red, will, in like mauRd, 
continue the same; if, therefore, u disposition to break 
is not inherent in the flower from the beginning, it will be 
in vain to expect it; it is some proof of the truth of this 
assertion, when 1 say, that a trial of twenty years with 
sonie breeders has produced no eflect. 

We know that Cania^on seed will produce both striptxl 
and plain coloured Dowers; and that the plain culoui«d. 
particularly red or clove, will remain so ; violet and rose 
coloured breeders have been found, by esperienc*, to 
break sooner than Ui/arre^ 

After nil, it appears, ituit we mu>t still be contsnt Is 
struggle ou against tlic iJownetm. thb uncertainly, and Hl^M 
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iMcilIty attending the breaking of Tulips; and that the 
only rational mediod, deduced from the successful ex- 
peritood of dthers, which we can pursue with any hopes 
«f Jadhmntiigi^y is to give them a change of air, soil, and 
itaatimly ten or twenty miles distant one year, and then 
to take theni back, and plant them in your own garden 
ike next, and to continue thb plan as long and as often as 
you can. 

By doing this, Mr. Clark was enabled to break some 
kindreds in the course of fifteen years, out of wliich he 
selected one hundred at least, which he called his super- 
fine standard iSowers. 

It is dangerous, they say^ to entrust gold to a miser, 
and a loaf to a hungry man; so, perhaps, it may be 
equally unsafe to entrust your breeders to a Tulip-fan* 
cier ; carry them, and plant them yourself in the garden 
of some friend, who is plagued with no such fancy; and 
be at the pains, also, to take them up, and to fetch them 
home. 

MR. STRON6*S CULTURE, SOIL, &G. 

I have been induced to make mention here of the soil 
used by Mr. Strong, his mode of preparing it, time of 
planting, and other particulars, as far as they have come 
to my knowledge. As no one grows Tulips better than he 
does, or has had more practical experience, any account 
of his management, however imperfectly given, is de- 
serving of attention. In the first place, he is an excel- 
lent judge of soil, and few people go to the expei^, or 
take the trouble to obtain it, that he does. The beds in 
which hb strongest and best Tulips axe ^\%sitft4« ^% ^>\^l^ 
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in the tisaal way, two feet deep, and consiBt of good 9ul>- 
stantiftl loam dug npon his own premises, that has been 
prepared, turned, and sweetened, with all due care dn- 
ring the Summer ; it is first broken down fine with the 
apade, and afterwards passed throiii^h a coarse sieve ; he 
is no advocate for lime being mixed with it, which he 
contends only serves to impoverish the soil, and injure, 
if not destroy its nutritious and gaseous qualities; hi> 
beds are raised a full foot above the surface of the walks; 
whether he uses any manure or not with the loam, in the 
two feet below the surface, 1 cannot say, as T always 
forbear inquiry, whenever any reserve is shown, or any 
mystery affected; he begins to plant early in November, 
and generally contrives to finish, with all interruptions 
from the weather, by the middle of the month; from this 
time, till the middle of February, he exposes his beds of 
Tulips to all weathers, without any protection or cover- 
ing. From the time the plants begin to pierce the g^round, 
and make their appearance, his care commences, to save 
them from the ill effects of alternate and sudd<.'n frost and 
rain, of hail storms and rough winds, and of sunny days 
and frosty nights, when the leaves begin to hold water, 
and the flower-bud is liable to be frozen in the middle of 
it ; then he begins to cover them by night ; and having 
once begun, he makes it a rule to continue it; for aeCAr 
Bional covMing by night, at this season of the year, WIi^^m 
the weather is so very nriable and uncertain, he ol^l 
KrvH, is of little use ; by this means lie mostly pr(«en^ 
the leaves from being brown, cankered, and frost bitt«D; 
which, if attended with no other ill effect, has at leaitt a 
Very unsightly appearance. No flowers could possibly 
have flowered finer than Mr. Strong's have done, since 
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Us residence at Brook Green , where he has every ad- 
n^itage of soil and situation. 

BITUATIOlfS 8UITABLB TO THE Tt'UP. 

Tulips, beyond all doubt, like a warm and sheltereil 
lituation; they thrive better in a TalleVy than on a hill; 
tk» fertile vale of the Thames has always been con- 
sidered &vourable to their growth; in proof of which, I 
Med only instance the well-known Tulip beds of Mr. 
Cheese, of Millbank; of Mr. Davey, of Chelsea ; of Mr. 
WelfjCy of Hammersmith; of Mr. Lawrence, of Ilamp- 
tos; of IStfr. Brown, of Slough; and of Mr. AitoD, of 
Windsor; whose flowers, for some years past, have been 
remarked for the luxuriance of their foliage, and the 
largeness and beauty of their cups. 

The tract of land, lying on the north or Middlcsf.x 
aide of the River Thames, extending from Pimlico lo 
iiear Brentford, and bounded by the Great Westr^-rn 
Road, exhibits an extremely rich, though various soil, 
which, in some parts, is light and sandy, in others, strong 
and loamy. This has been emphatically styled the 
garden of London ; for it is from those portions of it, 
which are assigned to horticultural purposes, that it de- 
rive its immense supplies of the earliest vegetables, 
friute, and other productions ; as it branches off towards 
the hills, the soil in many parts becomes poor, shallow, 
and stubborn, upon a cold clay bottom, where neither 
fruits, nor vegetables, nor flowers, will repay the tiller's 
cfure without doid>le the expense and labour; and the 
products even then are generally a fortnight or three 
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lafef, thah tbey are in the part I fiaVe'JuA 'ti 
tioned ; this is a disadrantage which I hare had to l&hiH 
tinder my^E^lf, ever since I commenced florist; 
nothing of the smoky atmosphere, and the want of^ 
brisker circulation of air in a confined London garda 

On the <^tber hand, I have heard it asserted, ih&t mm 
^ the Tulips, grown so luxuriantly by som^ of thoiK 
florists, who live at the greater distance from town, will 
Tery frequently alter their character ; a soft and delic*te 
Rose Tulip will change to a harsh red ; a bright ecarte> 
bued rose to a deep crimson ; and those which are stylfd 
heavy, or blood-stained, to a dark cherry colour; othtra 
again have been forced into a rosy lilac ; so that the raoel 
observant connoisseurs have been puzzled, at times, to 
know what tlowers they were. The Tulips grown ii 
highly forced and luxuriant manner are unable tosuppt 
k long together ; they will go hacbwarJ ; the bull 
decrease in size, and seem to require rest, and changaQ 
mir and soil, to recruit their wasted strength and c 
tution. 

Again, both Mr. Davey, and Mr. Groom, have obi 
Ted, that some new Tulips, which tbey purchased of I 
lawrence. of Hampton, when brought near town, 
planted in their own gardens, if they hav« not deg«i 
rated, at least have never flowered since with those d 
bold, line coloured cups, that tbey had, when ' 
bought them. 

On the other hand, two fine newly broke Aowi 
belonging to Mr. Groom, which he < 
Brown, of Slough, the other to Mr. Strong, to be 
f|uil«d, aad grown by thaw, bave b«ra au ■ 
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ynred by tliki change of litiifttioB, and flowered in so 
lepirior a stylot that he no longer reoogniied his own 
ilimen, when he beheld them. 

The late Mr. Clark was so sensible of the advantages 
ttiiing fiom a good situation and good soil, combined 
wiA akilfiil cultare, that he was always more anxious 
Aat his new seedlings should be seen in Lawrence's 
fvdeoj rather than in his own at Croydon. 

PftfiOartf MUmmrki on o Letter from W. CLARK, E»q. 

rf Cray dam, 

I now claim the attention of my readers, while I sub- 
mit to their careful perusal, a letter, which I received 
from Mr. Clark, in answer to some particular inquiries 
which I made respecting his mode of treating the Tulip ; 
tha iafcnmation which it conveys, I consider very im- 
portant and interesting, as it is founded on experience, 
and is the result of five and twenty years' unremitting 
attention to the culture of this flower, which he, like 
many others, esteemed the greatest ornament of the 
flower gard^i. Those persons who were intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Clark, who were aware of his correct 
teste, and nice discrimination, and who, also, knew his 
strict integrity, and the candour and openness with which 
he avowed his sentiments, will know that the utmost re- 
liance may be placed in it. 

The name of Clark being now associated with so many 
fine new flowers^ is beoome familiar to most florists, who 

■ 

must be under the greatest obligations to him, for contri- 
buting so largely to their pleasure and amusement; nei- 
ther will it easily pass away and be forgotten. Polyphe- 

d5 
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BOS, Shakspeare, and Miss Fanny Kimible, Klone, * 

perpetuate hia name. No florist had «ver m 

to rejoice, as he had, at the alicceas which attended lib 

labours. 

I had inteaded to hare giten a list of the immes of nil 
Mr. Clark's Tulips, and the iiameB of tbo wvnal persons 
with nhom they broke, with the prices affixed to each ; 
but, as they have been lately sold and dispersed, I have 
abandoned the idea. From curiosity, I had been tempted 
to cast up all the separate prices, at per bulb, into one 
total sum, to ascertain what the whole came to ; the 
reader would hare been struck with its vast amount; and 
it must have operated as a powerful inducement to a 
young florist to follow his example, if either gain, or 
Tulips, or both, were objects of desire. Tulips, it is true, 
constitute a. property liable to perish, if not taken care of ; 
(hey are neither so durable as bricks and mortar, or lini' 
ber, or land : yet, like other articles of taste an<l fancy, 
they are held in high estimation, and eagerly eought 
sfter by numbers. 

Some of the Tulips were priced by him, at £10. £20. 
£30. £50. and £tl>0. each, prices at once ridiculous mid 
extravagant, especially for such as had been broke some 
years, and had produced ofisets. Metbinks I bear seve- 
ral of my readers exclaim, " I wonder if there are say 
purchasers who will give £50., or £100., for a mngle 
Tulip !" As far as my own personal knowledge fOe», 
I confess, I an unable to latisfy them ; t hav« my doubts 
BS well as they ; but I can very readily believe, that these 
amateur Uorists would not take less for a new broke 
flower. It is all very well to affix a very Ugh price lo 
a new flower, od its first appearance, to mark its ijual 
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tmi to atmot-altantiM ; bai. tp atk« and to get, are two 
«fpy. dUMbront- lUi^ ;-ft-who aro the purchasers ? This 
I'laMiTb .fmr a MBtaiaty* without intendinf the least invi- 
dious alluaion to any one, that I can always purchase 
flowipw.idliinpar fiofn a florist in the trade, than I can 
iwwi.Qn^irftiioao gentleman-amalBurs. In the first place, 
<tlf|r siy^ yM to umlerstaad, that they are doing you a 
£l?pip- |a let.yoH have the flowers at all; and, in the 
atsit, thfA their.j^tniaot think of abating one penny of the 
fma tli^y askf be it ever so high ; whereas, a man in 
lyade^ whose livelihood depends altogether upon it, is 
l9)doii4 to Qblige, beeavse it is his interest to do so ; and 
if he ia a iMi of any character, he will, for the sake of 
that chaiHAtec, aupply you with the true article required, 
and at the lowest price, tot money. Credit is liable to a 
mndwrge, and long or doubtful credit, very justly so. 

It lum b^Goine a very common practice with private 
growenif to sell and dispose of their surplus stock, either 
hy private contract, or by public auction ; that is, by a 
root or two at a time, or by the sale of whole beds, planted 
mi amnged finr the purpose of sale. There can be no 
iWK>B wbateyer why they should not dispose of them in 
tftjis mnner; J find no fault with them on this occasion ; 
tih^y fue, Hn<|iia8tionably, as much entitled to do so, as 
avy other person who sells the produce of his land, 
orohand, pr garden. Mjr. Clark, had he lived, would 
never hav/e permitted any abridgment, or mutilaUon of 
)us latter, ^ven i^ those p^rts of it which do aot imme- 
difitely appsirtain V> culture ; therefore, as it was written 
with tlye kindest and wost friendly yiew to serve me, I 
jdp not fe^ myself juytified ia alUuring or suppre43ing any 
part of i,t; but I give the whole as I received it* That his 
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Gdence had been grassly abused by some, 'is vMf^| 
certain, though he makes meDtbo of hononrahle exc«fi^| 
tioiis; and what was equally provoking, some of' hiv^ 
triends, to whom he was most attached, claimed, with as 
much Tain assurance as ignorance, an equal share of 
jmerit. He was, moreover, tauntingly told by others, 
<arho were most anxious to obtain his new Sowers, that 
4hey were in value not worth half so much ; because, as 
Mb breeders were ia so many persons' possession, some 
flowers might chance to break elsewhere, which would 
vender them common ; tbRse things were a source of great 
4rexation to him at the latter part of his life, and tended 
sour a temper, naturally warm and sensitive of wrongs, 
e was never known, after these unpleasant occurrences, 
part with any more of his breeders. '-^1 

In another letter he writes, ■' 1 have been both iBjuH4^| 
•ud insulted in quarters where I least expected it; I h%««^ 
t^rgiven the treatment, but it is impossible to forget it." 
He was a man of very upright and independent cha- 
ter, frank and sincere, and would receive no obligatiOB 
4om any one, which he thought he could not more tin 
Kpay. The florists used to court him to view Ihi 
Tulips, though they dreaded his severe criticism. 
•i' line ijua non" of a clean bottom was his first c 
jMiou ; the tinest formed cups, and the brightest c 
ihad nochann in his estimation without it. Even Pro^ ' 
Wetheus, and Harmodius, two of the highest coloured 
iRoses grown, could uot win his favour. He certainly 
iBBTried this fastidious taste too far ; for the time is not 
ome yet, and, probably, may not for fifty years, when 
lorists can afford to discard from their collections every 
^ulip, ibat maycltaiice to have a slight blue or yelloi 
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ataki «t thifcpttiiin:rfA Mi i — pi; it would mmkt aa mp- 
flrilittg fUMtMiDiin tiMViiy.bett W tfaem^ 

., ,.,,,; jRjb. TBOMAS HOGG. 

In-iuMWi^riof Ihe qoeatioBs joa have pot con* 



tmiag the TuUp, I shall bcgia with that, which relates to 
^JSarant sorta beiag ptodaoed from die same pod of seed ; 
sad speaJuog firom OMKh experieooej I can say, most de- 
cidedly^ (and I hare sapposed it to be generally known 
by all who have raisad and Uoomed Tulips from seed,) 
that the same pod, whether saved from a Bixarre, Bybloe- 
jaen, or Rose» will not only produce all these, but dif- 
ferent yarieties ; and whether the seed be saved from a 
broke, or a variegated flower, or a perfect breeder, the 
effect has hitherto been exactly the same throughout my 
experience; and this, I believe, has now extended to 
more than five and twenty years. 

It has formerly been asserted, and seemingly with much 
confidence, that the seed saved from a broke flower is of 
little value, as it produces only weak and diminutive 
lupeeders; but this persuasion, probably, arose from a 
vary limited experience ; and though it may have so hap- 
pened, a more extended trial has sufficiently proved, that 
seed so saved will produce breeders of equal strength, as 
the seed which is saved immediately from a breeder. 
Whether the seedlings saved from brdce flowers have a 
l^reater tendency to break than those saved from a breeder. 
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is flnotfaer consideration; and, perhaps, experimeiit Uat 
not yot gone tu that exieikt which can satiEfactorilir deter- 
mine the questioD; but this we know, that the Tuli(>, 
when it lint blooms from seed, whether it be saved from 
a breeder, or a broke flower, will generally be of a self 
colour; yet it does often happen, that tbe Heedling 't^fcj 
when saved fmm either, will be broke, and, of course, MlH 
first time it blooms it will produce a broke Aower ; ^^t 
that it may be difficult to come to a right cuDctusion OB 
this point, and to say what is the immediate cause of this 
effect, which seems to be so alike in both ; still looking 
to probability, may it not be advisable to save seed from 
llie finest broke flowers, as well as from breeders ? And 
then, should science effect a surer process for breaking 
the Tulip, it will be easy to adopt the readier way. 

During this somewhat lengthened period, it may be 

imagined, that I have raised a vast quantity of breeders ; 

■ jud suib, indeed, is tbe fact; but it must not be Mip- 

l fosed, that if a person saves seed, he is to expect that be 

I will speedily obtain a great number of very fine bf«ed«n, 

Vo ; tbe very reverse of this will be the caso ; BOd 

amongst a great quantity, when they come to bloom, Ik 

will find but few breeders worth preserving ; that is, if he 

I aspires to the raising of valuable flowers, for he canDot 

I 4o this, unl<;ss the breeders have the finest prupfrties, (the 

1 £rat of «4iich 1 have al way < considered, and must still 

I •ontinne bo to do, is a ]>erfecUy clean bottom, whether 

1 jvhite or yellow, and witliout which all other propertia* 

, to me, valuvletti,) with strength of stem, line shaped 

I lenp, and of good colour ; though tliere ore many faint 

[ coloured breadetv, particularly if they have a shula Of 

I pnrpk in th«ni, which will produce i;ood flowerv; but l«t 
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il ttot h^^humi^ that'tli* higlMst mlourad TuUps were 
Imke fiemm kmt ookurad broedtrs. 
- Iii*Belcttiiiig tbe btvedofs, lkeD» from Ibe £rst blooai, it 
irqtuto oseleii 'to «ve inok «i hare decidedly bad pro* 
ffertM*^ thki b/ Innriaf a fool bottovt weak tteai» with 
■iiffoVi<i4«ak, a^d eat-eared petak, andt of course^ fonn- 
tag m 'bad ahaped eap, ftc« Such cao nerer prodace 
fcwenof maj rakie ; and, therefore, are not worth pre* 
•erring ; and farther^ if aay one will profit by the advice, 
however aeifiih the principle may appear, let hin not 
htaitatie cviie momeiit, utterly to destroy each as be may 
deem Bcrt worth keeping, or more than he can himself 
plaat, and be extremely cautious how he safers hb fine 
b e s a dor* to get into the possession of others ; or he may, 
to hia iaezpressible regret, be subject to the basest de*- 
eeptsenand ingratitude; and this, too, firom those in 
whom be had supposed he might place the greatest re> 
Maaca ; and be uablushingly toM, that he had rendered 
hb Ihreeders of little yalue to himeelf, because he had, 
with too easy confidence, eatmsted them to another ; 
•ad benaase the same sort of breeder, which had produced 
ftsai a Aower of the first quality, might, also, be broke 
by smather penon ; and, added to this, as if injury were 
iasuflioient, he may be iasnltiagly told, that he can claim 
■D neent fiv haring raised the breeder ; but, on tbe con- 
titry, that it was due to him hi whose possession tbe 
breeder was when it happened to break ! Or, to top the 
climax of absurdity, that there is no more merit in raising 
the breeder, than there is in its breaking! as if the 
flower could have been produced, had the breeders not 
been raised ; or that such bfeafkiag was ftny work of his. 
And, if more » wanting to d is s u a de any oae fiom the 
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'ilMlribation of his breeders, he may find that it is some* 
times attendedwith difficulty to g;et even a part of a breeder 
liack again ; and if it ahould chance to break into a vef ' 
iiiperior flower, he may aUo find, that it is, in some 
Btaoces, (but surely in few.) extremely diffii 
get an offset of it ; or should such breaking be desigm 
kept from his knowledge, he will only meet with it ui 
a borrowed name, and as the production of 
breeder. Such I know to have been the case ; but, iti 
to be hoped, it can be of unfrequent occurrence. 31 
the bird is safest in tlie hand : and so if a person 
liis own breeders, he may exult at his own succes) 
distribute his stock, either for his pleasure or hi 
At, as fancy may dictate, or as he may tind it 
dient. But lest this censure should be misapplied, or 
•wrongly taken, I am much pleased that I have it in ray 
power to make some honourable exceptions, and to ex- 
cess my great satisfaction, by the fair return made fr 
<hose, in whom I have placed, and still continue to 
W, tbe most implicit reliance. 

Of course, if any person sells, or makes a profit of his 
breeders, as with any thing else, he can have no further 
icdaim to them ; though, perhaps, the purchaser can h^i 
no more merit in getting fine flowers from them, than 
can claim, who has been lucky enough to purchase a 
"liorse from the person who bred it, and reared it to 
hand)!. 



■•'I'NW'/w ^.""y laetbod of sowing the Med, Wfu I 
•you wete made acijuaiuted some time since : and, t idM 
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Confess^ that I stall see no rieason to aher it, notwith-^ 
standing the comments npon it ift'Mf.'SWeet'sTIorists' 
Gnide, objecting to my 'practice of taking up the seed- 
lings, after the decay of thb grass' frdm the first sowing; 
now although,' perhaps, I ought to ddfer to Mr. Sweet's 
better judgment; yet, from my experience, I cannot help 
thinking that my method is the better one; and one 
reason for my so thinking is, because I deem it neces- 
sary that the Tulip ought to be taken up at the proper 
season, and well haryested ; and, because, I believe, 
that the Tulip will increase in size the more from being 
so dried. Besides, by my practice of taking them 
up the first year, I have found some few of them 
bloom from the third time of planting, and a good 
number from the fourth ; I, therefore, very much doubt, 
if, by any other method, they can be got to bloom 
earlier; and with this practice I have had the most 
decided success : yet, notwithstanding this, I, by no 
means, mean to say, that they may not be raised as well 
by sowing the seed in the Autumn, or as soon as it is ripe, 
and then left in the ground for two seasons, as the 
manner of some is, and as Mr. Sweet advises ; but having 
succeeded, so completely, by sowing the seed the begin- 
ning of February, or a little earlier, as the season may 
be suited, (p'FotectJng it from the frost,) I have sought no 
other method. The consequence of leaving the bulbs in 
the ground, for a second season, will be too convincing 
of the error of this practice for any one to continue it a 
second time ; and the injury which the bulbs generally 
receive, will be sufficiently apparent at the taking up, 
and, indeed, long previous to this, for the bad effact will 
be evident by the foliage gettmg cankered, (aUhdl 
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irst, t)iey may appear to come up strong; and clean,) and 
he stems will be shanked, occasioned, no doubt, from 
Ike old skills enveloping the bulb in a wet, mouldy, and 
lialf rotten state, ao that iostead of increasing the bulb 
It will be dintinished in ita growth ; and, it is more than 
probable, that the etfect of this may be seen in the suc- 
ceeding bloom. This, therefore, is not only a slovenly, 
but very injurious practice ; and if there is any excepti 
to this it can only apply to the seedlings, in their corlii 
state, though, I still think, they ought to be treated 
the same way. 

And now, perhaps, it were as well to state here what 
has been my practice in saving the Tulip seed. From 
the beginning, then, I have saved seed from what I con- 
sidered to be the linest breeders known, as well as from 
VOtae of the finest broke flowers ; and by thus selecting 
tile finest breeders tn succession, and saving the seed from 
such, for so many years, it will be easily accounted 
for, that I have raised a great variety of the finest 
hiteders which have yet come uader my observation, and 
from which a great number of very superior lluwea, 
(if not, indeed, the finest,) have been produced, siid 
)aust continue to be brought forward in succeeding 
wna, from loany persons who have got potttessiuii o: 
breeders by some means or other, as well as from i 
to whom they have been entrusted> 

DIFFICULTY OF RAISIlfO FINE BREEDRRB. 
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Jt will be seen, then, tbul a n*iw race uf breeders | 
not to be obtained with so tpeat facility a> tonie seent J 
imagine; but ibat Lt must be a «uik of time, ftt Iwul,^ 
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fa «8 nqp ejipcrimctf got*; and yet, this b» unquw* 
tiMnU]r» tile ottly way to get rack ilowen, ae every om, 
H^inm kndalik aim k t^ exeel, amst desire to obtain ; 
iiMiy aMidngl^ bjf awidoity and penereranee, my expeota- 
iMM hikwm %eta, in a great degree, reaheed, yet I etiil 
MtevSy that Widi the Bke perBereraaeey and, perhaps, a 
KUle 4ieerimittatton, even if Nature is chiefly left to work 
h in eiem leay, meek mote is 3ret to be accomplished in 
iw fMuettit ; and pwrtiettlarly so, if art can be nude the 
kudnittid to SFatuve in this case ; and that, by a proper 
wptegnatioB with the finest flowers, colours may be 
produced, (iM some affect to hold out to a great degree 
of certainty,) just as is most desirable, or as fancy may 
dictate ! But though I am not entirely a convert to this 
opinion, still I should certainly advise the practice ; and 
if it 4mn be catried to any extent, it is past my finding 
oat^ or to eoaeeite the point to which the Tulip fancy 
■■y: reach, and that, too, in a very few years ; but the 
iMt^coiktefttplallonof so great an excellence must bea suffi* 
dent MiaiifKn for the persevering and strenuous exertions 
of every one, iHk> is rightly employed in this truly fiasoi^ 
Mrting, and, to many, very profitable pursuit. It may 
ki*'ttaly said to be profitable, if a person can raise a 
1%lip, the stock of whkh is worth £20. to a £100. 
(tpeaking nweh within compass, as this has been, and is 
BOW done,) it is his own fanlt if he makes it not pro* 
fitable. Yet not so with such as grow a bed oi Tulips, 
(probably^ under a very fine awning too, with the whi« 
test calioo stretched over the bed, surrounded with a 
fine-^gfttvel, or sandy waft^ 4iccnrtid with plants, Ac ; 
tfnd; peihaps, a large mifreryjadieionsly placed at the 
endref thebed^)-and who eaniti«ietly>ait Umself diywn, 



4ttwfi«d with very far loss tlian a Taluabte co11ecti< 
fifld to whom it is nearly a matter of indifference, (l 
that he has a foul Louis in bis bed to boast of, wbi 
eoBt biiu so much,) whether bis Tulips are of the flrst 
Uny under-rate quality; and to whom it is also of li 
i«onsequence, whether they possess that first and 
i^ality, a perfectly clean bottom ; so that be bas a col 
itoest in colours, or whether their bottoms be as foul i 
Unswept chimney I To such a person, if so, it must indeed 
be little less than a time-killing, and frivolous pursuit, 
To him a Tulip is a Tulip ; and so is the case, in all pro- 
bability, with his other flowers. 



BREAKING < 
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Then, as to the breaking' of Tulips, as it is termed, 
ftB becoming variegated from a self colour, what probj 
(as you express it) is there in this ? Is not this (if it ean 
be a problem) to be solved, by looking through Great 
Stature's work ; for is it not the nature of the Tulip (go 
ordered by the great Designer) to break from a self into 
variegated colours 1 And what is there in this to excite 
vur surprize, mure than we see in numberless other plants, 
in which the working of Nature is equally bidden, even 
from the most scientific inquirer? To attempt, therefore, 
to account for such breaking, by supposing it tu be ocok> 
■ioned by diaease, is surely muc:h wurxe than idle, anil 
only impose ujion the unreflecting luitid. Such a vict 
nature's works can only be calculated to detract ft 
that power, which created and stamped the character 
all things : and to aflect to depreciate that power, by 
tributing design In accident, or mete cbanco, will neii 
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lessen our impious presumption , nor at all administer to 
the exaltation or scope of our understanding. 
; As to. any chemical or other preparation to farther this 
breaking of the Tulip, to any degree of certainty, as some 
have pretended, (though I am acquainted with many of 
such quackeries,) I believe a great deal of this to be mere 
fudge ; and that the most ready way to effect this process 
of Nature, is not only a change of soil, but more particu- 
larly a change of climate and situation ; and the only 
difficulty of promoting this object, is to avoid the unplea- 
sant consequences, which too often arise from a credulous 
and misplaced confidence. What merit, then, with any 
show of reason, can be ascribed to any person, because a 
Talip happens to have been broke in his garden, having 
been merely planted there by his friend's sufferance? 
And would it not have broke just the same, (for its 
character cannot be altered,) even if it had been planted 
in the humblest cottage garden of the poorest old woman 
by th^ side of a ^u>mmon? Is it not then a paltry 
assumption, particularly when the detection is so very 
easy, for any person to pride himself on the mere break- 
ing of the Tulip, which he had been suffered to plant in 
his garden, and which every one, who is at all acquaint- 
ed with its nature, must know, that it is, in a great mea- 
sure, a matter of chance ; and, as before observed, is to 
be effected more by the mere change of the bulb from 
one distant situatioa to another, (and where, of course, 
ther^ is a change of soil,) than to any other circumstance ? 
If this were liot so^aad there could be found some pre^- 
r^tjon tQ ixi^9ure this . breekiog of the Tulip, which I do 
not.believey J: do not know that I would give one straw 
to b^ mad^,,acquai|^ed with the iecret; as'ievery season 
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now produues fine flowers ; ftnd to me 4b«ee is more ^» 
sure in the anticipation of this, than if it ooiild be profsl 
to be reduced to a certainty, and the oliaiige made to take 
place at a given time. And yet, because havuig had tk 
breeder placed in confidence in his hands, or, ae has Jboi \ 
the case in several instances, got it by means which In 
dare not avow, he is not ashamed to appear wider hi 
borrowed plumes, and palm it upon the public ; his Lori 
A., or his Lady B., when he has had no more to do wii 
raising the breeder, so broke, than he had in the makaf 
of his own head I And if he had not the breeder, ho* 
could he have broke the Tulip, as he chooses to aaauae? 
By what title then can he, with any propriety, caUit hit; 
or what possible right can he have even to name the 
flower as of his production 7 First, then, let bim, by hb 
own exertions, raise the breeder, and then will the Fancy 
rightly give him credit for raising the flower; but, till 
then, he only pompously struts in another's clothing, like 
the daw in the dove-cot ; or, pirate like, does bat sail 
under false colours. 

PRESERVATION OF THE BULBS. 

When a fine collection has been obtained, whether by 
raising, and the breaking of breeders, or by purohasing 
the first-rate flowers from different coUectiotts, at a veiy 
considerable expense, it will, perhaps, be no unimportant 
consideration, as to which is the most likely method ctf 
preserving the bulbs in a sound state, when so obtained. 
With this view, then, from long experience, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I believe much depends on well 
harvesting the bulbs when they are taken up ; for, unlev 
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drty MPe •nfficMMfclj'esipofled to « b%e cvmat of ur in a 
iQMn». Mid well dried befen ilMiy are More secladed from 
fieh air, (tkoagii^ at bo tioMi, fram the taking up the bnlbsy 
la Hm tiaie of planting thfiiny ■hould they be closely shut 
upin boJK»» ao that the air cannot fiase freely to them,) it 
ismiiob to ha feared, they will contract a mouldiness be* 
tireen the coats of the. bulb ; and, from this cause, it is 
OMiie than ptobablOf many jospidons, derogatory to some 
penoa or another, hare been unjustly entertained, by its 
heii^ aupposed, that some malevolence had been prac- 
tised, or some trick played them ; when the greater pro- 
bshility is, that the ii^fury has been sustained when the 
balba were closely shut up in their own boxes ; for there 
is little ^oabt, when this is the case, though the iujnry is, 
peifaapa, in a great measure, concealed, without closely 
asamining the bulb at the time of planting, to see if there 
are any cankered spots on the outer coat, or any dis- 
colouration, either at the apex or other part of the bulb ; 
if there be such, tbexe is no altematiTe but to cut it 
clean out; for, if planted in that state, although it may 
appear to vegetote and come up very well, yet the old 
bulb will decay before another can be formed, and, of 
course, the whole will be lost. To this cause, I can have 
no doubt, must be attributed, at least in a great measure, 
the loss of many of the most valuable Tulips. Besides 
the loss proceeding immediately from the above cause, I 
am but too clearly convinced (because I have myself 
acted in direct opposition to my own conviction, though 
I trust from no unworthy motive,) that many of the finest 
Tulips have been entirely lost, from an overweening pro- 
pensity to keep them ; for, if when a bulb is taken up, 
instead of appearing firm and well formed, or, as it b 
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saidy ** as iound at an «coni/' biity om die corti ar y, hai 
much diminished in siae, and bceoia soft or aprngy , «ai 
ill formed, there can be no qneaticNi, b«t tim the ffigM 
way is to get a friend to plant it in a aoMewhai dirtani 
situation ; where, if the balb is not too far gbne to de ea yj 
it will generally acquire a heahhy state, and ooase Wf 
sound. But the misfortune is, we are too lolk to pait 
with the most valuable flower, perhaps, in oar colleciian, 
(and, indeed, it cannot be said but that snch a feeing is 
natural enough,) and so we keep it, till it is lost to o«r* 
selves, and to every one else ; and then we have the an- 
quiet and unceasing regret, which must ever be the oon- 
sequence of our too great anx.iety to keep it ; siipponag 
it may not be attributable to another motive, not quite so 
easily reconciled, that of a selfish and unworthy principle, 
arising from being enabled to say, (as it is said baa been 
the case in more instances than one,) that the flower is in 
no other collection. Where profit alone is the object to 
be looked to, a man cannot be blamed for wishing to keep 
the flower in his own possession, till he has accomplished 
that object, by making the most of his flower ; but it is 
otherwise, when the loss happens from the mere vanity 
(or something like it) of keeping the flower only in hia 
own collection. 

It is true, that a bulb, so appearing to diminish, may 
sometimes be recovered by planting it in the garden, 
where it may have a free circulation of air, or, under a 
wall, at the distance from it, of about six inches, in a 
south east aspect, perhaps, and there left entirely exposed 
to the weather. But the most sure way, is, as before 
observed, to send the bulb to a rather distant situation, 
where it may have a very difl'erent air, as well as soil ; 
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mi had mmmj of w hum iam tfut, we diMld not now 
Atfkmikm mtHmlnm^ flowen of tlie gratlest 
Ttefaifc eanm fv ow Muttinf to do thb, is, 
»«C «Hr iritndb «• a Kltle too ■erapnloiii in this 
fi|sl too gratti s dshoocy in undertaking the 
e^ flC An b«Ib; Md, besides this, it is, perhaps, diffi- 
odilo asokotip our aunds to put out of the bed the finest 
Tal^ M our pesssssion, even for one season, and placing 
it wkete we have erery reason to suppose it would be 
wd$i thovgh it is morally certain, that, if we continue to 
|dant it im our own bed, it will be inevitably lost. To 
mj Aut BO penKMi can be found in whom our confidence 
nay be safely reposed for such a purpose, (though a case 
or two may have happened which may not be quite in 
uuMm with good faith,) is a sort of libel, not only upon 
on immfti^itite friends, but upon all those who amuse 
dmnaelvea in this pleasurable fancy. This is very dif- 
faent from putting out the breeders ; for, as to them, 
tbere will always be found a sufficient number of friends 
who will Tory readily promise strictly to comply with the 
conditions on which they receive them, but may not be 
80 willing to return, even a part of them, when so de- 



The change, too, of the Tulips, which are in health, 
(sod this, I believe, holds good with all plants appli- 
cable to our climate, as well as seeds, even down to the 
cabbage plant,) cannot &il to have shown how great the 
benefitwhichis to be derived from such change; for when 
a bulb is obtained from a distance, in a healthy state, its 
more free or luxuriant growth will hardly escape obser- 
vaticm. Where then a change of sorts can be effected 
occasionally, with mutoal confidence, bulb for bulb, in a 
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sound condition, th^re will, very generally, need no odMs 
demonstration of the utility of such a practice than wffi 
be erinced by the superior growth of the flower : yet, 
notwithstanding this, where there is a sufficiency of 
bulbs, and the bed can be partially changed, as oocaan 
may require from the outer beds, (for there -will genotHy 
be found some bulbs that have not made a good progm 
in their growth,) such change will, probably, answer tk 
purpose, in a great degree, and keep the bulbs in heaM 
for a series of seasons ; but still the efficacy of a distant 
change is nevertheless advisable at times, particularly if 
it is seen that there is any tendency in the bulbs to leoeds 
from their wonted healthy state. 

TIME OF TAKING UP. 



I 






The proper time of taking up the Tulip, alter dK 
bloom, depends upon the state of the foKage, and tUs 
will begin to decay much sooner with some than otfaen, 
consequently it is requisite that the time of taking them 
up should vary accordingly. As soon then as idie 
foliage gets yellow, and the top of the stem is purple and 
shrivelled, some distance down, this is sufficient to dkew 
that it is time the bulb should be taken up, and not left, 
as has been advised, till the stem has nearly withered 
away. By taking up the bulbs, at an earlier period, they 
will be more likely to be fine the succeediiig bloom-, than 
when left in the ground till the stems are nearly deoattf ; 
and whenever the foliage of the Tulip dies off mors early 
than usual, after the Moom, it is a sure indication that 
the bulb will make no mere growth, and diat so m ett ii^ 
is wrong; and, therefore, the sooner it is taken up tte 
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faelier» and tben pat ia the hoKm, where air may be 
freely ttdmilted* 

PVRCttASB OF TULIPS. 

■ R 

Jbi tbe pwefaaee of TaU|» freoi difierent collections, 
theng^ there may have been eome trickery practised by 
the eeUnr, in some few inatanoeiy (bnt of this I will not 
wfnk fipom my own ei^rieaeey) it ought to be known, 
that too often nnpleasant misgivinis hare arisen in the 
odiidi of many, one towards another, as to their having 
got the identical bulb which they had so purchased, when 
it has happened, that the flower, in the following season, 
liis not answered their high raised expectations; and, 
becanae, having selected the bulb while in bloom, and 
wftn, according to their judgment, it was blooming in 
the highest state of perfection, it was, when bloomed by 
thoBt cmy thing but an acquisition to their bed. Now, 
ercry one who has been in the habit of growing Tulips, 
cuoot bnt know, that this change does take place, more 
Of leas, almost every season ; and it must have come under 
his olmsf ration in his own collection, that a bulb which 
amy bloom, in the greatest perfection one season, may, 
in the next, be extremely indifferent, or altogether bad. 
Itie, also, qaite as evident, that this is an occurrence 
mote peculiar to some Tulips than to others, and those 
too, of the most valuable description. It is, therefore, 
too much to say, that because a Tulip, which he had 
pnrehisnd while blooming in great perfection, does not 
Uoon fine in his own bed the following season, it, there- 
toKBf necessarily follows that he had been imposed upon, 
and hae had another instead of the one he had selected. 

b2 
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In Buch cases, then, it is quite clear, we may do 
greatest injustice to the most honourable men, by cnl 
taining a mean and unfounded suspicion of their probity, ov 
this head ; when, it is equally evident, that the bulb may 
have naturally undergone such a change, although in a 
way which we cannot comprehend ; or, by our own mia- 
management in having planted it in a soil not quite so 
congenial to its nature, as that in which it grew at the 
time the purchase was made ; and, besides this, it should 
also be considered, that when a Tulip blooms so extremely 
£ne in any one season, it ought not reasonably to be ex- 
pected that it can, or will continue to do so, because ex- 
perience must have shewn that such expectation is ai 
variance with the fact. Whether this b occasioned by 
exhaustion of the bulb when it blooms so exquisitely fine, 
or any other cause, it may be in vain to offer any opi- 
and, perhaps, we can only regret tbat our ex- 
perience compels us to say, that something of the kind 
does take place to occasion so great a change. The 
breaking of the Tulip, also, from the breeder, aeems 
equally as abstruse ; and we only know, that when it 
reaks, it is generally of a leas vigorous growth, and tfiat 
the bulb is naturally formed of a less size, as one is very 
generally in proportion to the other ; and that it may 
re a season or two before it will attain to its usual 
luxuriance, as, when in the breeder state, (if it over does 
do so,) while in others, the plant may grow luxuriantly 
at the time of breaking, and, of course, will form a large 
bulb. Why this is so, is, [lerhaps, beyond our compre- 
hension. Ii not Ibis, then, a further and cogent reavon 
for suppressing a too hastily formed opinion, (more 
pecitlly, when it is calculated lo operate to the injui 
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another,) witbout suflicieiitgioandB for the aocniatioBy we 
myy in our disappointmenty be induced to make, when 
a iower does not bloom in that state which we think we 
Inrre a right to expect ; and convince as» that, howerer 
simig onr opinion wmj he, we may, in our jadgment, be 
extremely incorrect, and very far wide of the truth. It 
ttay, probably, be said, that such a conviction may give 
t great scope to fraud, and Aat nothing can be more 
sasy, if any one is so inclined, than to change the bulb ; 
and Aen, under the coyer of such a natural change in the 
Tulip Uoom, be may impose with facility, and with much 
diow of probability escape detection. But, then, where 
there in any just cause for suspicion, let the purchaser use 
only a due dq;ree of caution, and not leave that to 
anqllier wfaidi he ought to attend to himself, and see the 
Indb taken up. Where this is not done, and a bulb of 
quite a different Tulip to the one purchased, gets, by 
sooie means, into a collection, it can only be accounted 
for, (at least, in a right way,) by supposing that some 
mislBke has been made in some way or other ; and here, 
nnquestionably, such a mistake ought invariably to be 
aet right by the seller, in the best manner possible — that 
it, to exchange the bulb for the one bought, or one like 
it; and even with this the amateur will be but ill-com- 
pensated for the vexatious disappointment he has ex- 
perienced in hk bloom, by the loss of a fine flower; and 
if any hesitation is made in the furtherance of this obiect, 
whetber the mistake has occurred, either by sale, or a 
mutual exchange, it is for the general benefit that such a 
person should be openly and entirely discountenanced, 
and the transaction be made of general notoriety. 
To prevent, therefore, any such mischievous occur- 
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reDceSy or even the suipicioii of tnch, it were certaodj 
the better way for every seller of Tolips^ to iosial tint 
the buyer should himself see the bulb, vrhich he bad 
selected^ taken up, wherever it is practicable ; aod if thii 
were so» he that sells, cannot, in any way, be aoconnt* 
able for the blooming of the bulb, but the purchaser nnut 
then take it at a risk of its again blooming so fine ask 
might expect; for nomas, knowing the liability of the 
Tulip to go back, as it is termed, or to approach too 
nearly the breeder colour, can at all warrant that it will 
continue to bloom in a fine state, even for the foUowiig 
season. If, therefore, any one does not aee the bilb, 
which he had selected, taken up, he most take it at a 
venture ; and we may hope, that, on the good fUtii d 
him who sells it, he may very generally rely ; biit» ahoald 
any imposition be practised upon him, let it be sappased 
that such will be of rare occurrence, and that th# leUa 
may not even be liable to the risk of incurring' u^jart 
suspicion, wherever it can be done, he will requiie Ab 
attendance of the purchaser, or. his agent, that the balb 
may be taken up in his presence. In purchasing a brib 
from the Continent, or elsewhere, the risk must be en- 
countered of having that which is desired, becanse there 
can be no question, but that there are Tulips imported 
exactly under the same names, and yet of diffiateat qea- 
lities, the character, too, being so near as to be deemed 
by spme to be of the same stock, although it is piofaabk 
it may not have been bioke from the same 'stoekef 
breeders. If the bulb is wananted to be rights as is tte 
case with some respectable houses, the risk is, in esme 
measure, not without a remedy ; but it is very diflieelt 
for any one to say, that, becanse the bulb does not bknom 
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well, (soppooiig its proper character to be ascertained,) 
that, therefore, the bulb is not right. 

HAMES OF PARTICULAR TULIPS. 

With respect to the different names of Tulips, of the 
«me or similar character — when any one has a flower 
broke firom his own breeders, he will, of course, give it a 
■amep in order that it may be distinguished from others ; 
sad when the same sort of breeders have got abroad, by 
some means cnt other, and are broke in another place, 
Yaaity, or, perhaps, something else, seems to be an in-* 
dvcement to some persons to give it a different name, and 
thus much 4K>nfusion in names has been, and is likely to 
be the consequence ctiL 

Bat» in other cases, where there is a suflbsient distinct 
tioQ A the flowers, I know of no other way to distinguish 
oae from another, but to giro them different names, 
though there may be, and, certainly, are a number of 
TttUpa which hear so great a resemblance to each other, 
as to induce some to think they have been produced 
from the very same breeder ; but of this I certainly have 
great d^ubt, because, in my own experience, I have seen, 
that* in saving seed, breeders will be obtained so very 
Bear alike, that one cannot be well known from another ; 
and yet they will break differently, although of the same 
charaoter^ and may clearly be selected, the one from the 
other* when so broke ; and this fully convinces me that 
the iKsme thing happens with others, whether at home or 
abroad ; and so it may, probably, be accounted for, that 
we haye had, in some instances, one flow^ instead of 
another, having been broke from similar breeders, and, 
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It seems to be the custom with some, when a Tulip 
blooms in a very high slate of perfection, to say, and to 
make us believe if they can, that it is of a different strain 
to others of the same kind, when, perhaps, there is no more 
difference than the usual change from bad to good ; and so 
on the contrary; and, perhaps, it often happens to answer 
the purpose of the seller, because he generally enhances 
the price in proportion to its fineness ; though there are, 
certainly, some bulbs of the same sort more constant ui 
blooming fine than others, and are, consequently, of more 
Talue. Many sorts of Tulips might be particularized, 
and contra-distinguished, as of the Charbonnier, Cata- 
&lque, Trafalgar, (Duvey'a,) Nigrorum, &c. ftctoacon- 
nderable extent : and, besides this, the seedlings saved 
from such, in some instances, have much resemblance, 
although different ; so that there appears to be no alter- 
native but to give them different names, when there is a 
marked difference in the flowers ; or how else can we 
know them one from another ? A purchaser will then do 
well to select only such bulbs as he is convinced blooni 
rightly, (coming under his own observation,) and not run 
a double risk, by buying a flower not blooming in its 
character, for there will always be risk enough in having 
» hne bloom, even from a bulb that we have seen to 
bloom right, because of its great tendency to change 
from some cause : though, at the same time, we know 
well, tliat a bulb, blooming badly, in one season, is ool 
B sufficient criterion fur the following bloom, particu* 
larly with some sorts ; but that it may, and often does 
bloom line the followitig season. Still there is a d 
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cttlty, whea the bulb does not bloom fine, in coming to 
the conclastony that the bulb is right; nod, thereforep a 
fine bloom will always be of the most value, and will, 
generally, I snppose, be chosen in preference. 

PLANTING. 

It has been said, (thongh, perhaps, of such a person, 
and in such a presence, we ought to speak with all due 
deference,) that when he could not swim, he found great 
fault with the water! And this, probably, in taking 
one cause for another, will not be very inappropriate ; at 
least, in many instances, to the Tulip grower, &c. who, 
not satisfied with the several and sufficient directions, 
nHiich have already been given for growing this flower, 
must yet have a number of different schemes, different 
soils, &c. which a very little reflection, if not experience, 
mig^t show the impropriety of attempting; and then, 
failing in their bloom, they readily attribute the cause of 
it to the inclement, or other situation, in which they are 
most unfortunately placed, or to some other of a like 
plausible nature; when, in all probability, it b much 
more often owing to some improper management, either 
as to soil, planting, &c. or by wishing to ** out Herod, 
Herody^' some imagined superior method of their own 
contriying u adopted, and the failure in the bloom is the 
consequence. Not but that, it must be conceded, there 
is a great difference as to situation ; for if the bed be 
planted in a confined space, surrounded with noxious 
effluvia, as is often the case in populous places, it can 
hardly be expected that the flowers will bloom in an equal 
degree of excellence^ as when grown in an open situation, 
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and in a more pure and free air ; at the Bama time, per- 
haps, we may not be quite so right in attributing a bad 
bloom to the mere coldoesa of situation, as some have 
alledged, though it is, unquestionably, a fact, that Tulips 
will bloom a week or teu days, (or even more) earlier, 
in some places, than in others ; and this within a distance 
of ten or fifteen miles. But though they may be later in 
their bloom than others differently situated, it is, I think, 
by no means so certain that they will not bloom so well, 
supposing that there is nothing more to prevent it than 
tlie mere situation. 

FORMATION OF THE BED, POSITION, SOIL, &C. "W 

As to the bed, where an election can be made, let it be 
placed in an open, airy situation; and if an aspect is only 
a matter of choice, shall we not be right in advising that 
the bed should lie as near north and south as may be 
found convenient, in order that the sun may have a si- 
milar power on each side of the bed? Whether the bed is 
to be confined in a raised box at the time of planting, and 
so remain; or whether it is better to raise the bed as 
usual, and not put the boards to the sides till the Spring. 
On this point there is certainly some difference of opinion, 
some thinking that the Winter rtuns drain better away 
from the bed without the boards; but, after all, it is not, 
perhaps, of such very great consequence which method is 
pursued, as both have answered the purpose, and the 
Tulips bloomed equally well under both circumstances. 
In this matter, therefore, doubtless an option may be 
given. And as to tlie soil in which to grow them, in this, 
too, it must have been seen, there may be some latitude 
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liven with idtraaee to the particiilar torti which may be 
iMedU with food effect* for this purpose; and that a 
change* ocoasioaally from different places* may be re- 
scried to with good advantage. But there can scarcely 
be a greater mistake than to use any poor soil, with a 
view, as some have supposed* of getting the bloom fine 
or tight of colours; for experience has shown* that it 
will have quite a contrary efi^Mit; for if the Tulip be not 
well grown* it will hardly bloom in its proper character* 
and the colours will be faint and imperfect. As to sand* 
or day* or any intermediate soil* probably* taken from a 
common* where the waiw has been stagnant upon it* and 
where it is imbued with ferruginous matter* or iron mould, 
as it is commonly called; such cannot be at all suited ; 
thongh* under the idea that it is fresh or maiden mould, 
as it is deemed* it has been inconsiderately used* and more 
injury has been done to the bulbs by it* than a year or 
two* with good management* could remedy. 

To state* then* what is a proper soil* I should say* I 
cannot suppose that there b any better than that which 
is fdooghed out in furrows from a rich old meadow, where 
the grass grows luxuriantly* upon a sound loamy soil, not 
too adhesive* but such as may be passed through a sieve 
or screen* after it has been laid up in a hill for a year or 
two* (and turning it occasionally*) or until the turf has 
beooBM rotten* and is reduced to a mould. This having 
been frequently turned* and well sweetened* for two or 
three months previous to using it* will* I believe* be 
found to be as proper as any other that can be selected 
for the Tulip* and for any other purposes ; but if such 
cannot be had* a headland* from under grasB, or other- 
wise* and of a similar soil* which has been well manured* 
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and from which a crop has been taken, this may, al^O, he 
selected, and treated id the s&me way, with the bast pros- 
pect of blooming the Tulips fine. But wherever a soil of 
this description can be found, where it bait been well 
manured, and from which a crop has been taken, when, of 
course, the manure will be, in a (rreat degree, decomposed: 
of two estremes of richness and sterility of soil, let it be 
supposed that the latter is the greater evil, and, conse- 
quently, to be most avoided. On the contrary, by haTtng 
the soil too rich, many Tulips, of the strongest colonn, 
may become foul, or have too much colorific matter in 
them, BO as to produce an imperfect colour, or if not im- 
mediately so, there seems to be little doubt hut that them 
is a great tendency to it. And so, if Tulips are grown to 
a very great degree of strength, fram different causes, 
probably, as a rich soil, pure air, i^c. it will, I believe, 
tie found, that such great strength cannot be supported 
for any duration of seasons, particularly by the s 
bulbs, and that generally such extraordinary strengi 
will ultimately prove to be the exhaustion of the bul 
A strong, but moderate growth, therefore, would seem U 
be the most desirable ; for, as by the greater strengi 
the bloom may be rendered coarse, and the bulbs generi 
decay; so by having them too weak, a fine blot 
not be reasonably expected ; and in addition t 
when the bulb is weakly formed, it is not to be suppc 
tiial any good increase can be produced by offsets fro 
them; and with same sorts, even, when fine bulbs, i 
increase from such is not to be looked for ; much Ie« 
then may we hope for increase, when the bulbs are in a 
weak and declining condition. With such a soil, tfaer»- 
fore, OS is recommended, and with such management, I 
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htnimny, Jw^i M i q i Q ^AaAitilwifcc .»|kl.wiigE the siliiatioaii 
fii^ M|Klii»,Md tbc[v«MU|.iiiig .Qvt to tii« depth of about 
^fwen^npeisw rM .ihMrtf-iiMdM|i«.i(for it « rather too much 
laaiiy ^tMit.piji verj4;r^.fikiety is required as to this,) 
tl|Ke^QMUNu«MI]rth6^%hlU*Md upwilhthesp^ if thought 
n^fitmtfffft 9Md the^fw^of the fireflk earthy or other good 
iffrttti«if A similar. . qualify or both mixed, may then be 
pat^.to it» so that when well settled it may be about 
fiigfiAoea inches from the top of the boards, and upon 
thia» a stratum of quite rotten dung may be laid ; (horse 
drc^piags from the road» or otherwise, so that it is well 
rotten*) if oow dung be used, it ought to be quite decom- 
posed, and used sparingly ; about two inches thick of 
this may be spudded in, and upon it may be laid the fresh 
loam^ well prepared, for the bulbs immediately to grow 
in, nearly or quite to the top of the bed, because the earth 
will sink, probably, low enough for planting the bulbs 
upon it* The reason for placing the dung so low, is, that 
the fibres may get down to it, (which they will do,) and 
that the bulbs may not be injured by it. If any objection 
ghould be raised against this method, (as some will affect, 
at least, to know better than others,) I can only say 
that I know this practice has been attended with the best 
succseas. The bed should be thus made a fortnight or 
three weeks before the time of planting the bulbs, that 
the earth may be sufficiently settled, so as not to sink 
much afterwards. 

As to the time and manner of planting the bulbs, there 
is, also, some difference of t>pinion, though there can 
hardly be any sufficient reason Cor attending so very 
minutely to either, as some will hold out ; and, probably, 
there b more of apparent knowledge used in this, or a 



wish to make it appear, tliat one plan ia much preferable 
to another, (when the dift'erence may be about as mate* 
rial to thf! growth of the Tulip, bs it may be to some 
persons, which shoe they may pull on first, or as to the 
particular hour of the day on which the bulbs are planted ; 
while each method, if not in opposition to obvious con- 
elusion, may equally answer the purpose. With respect 
to the time of planting the bulbs ; either quite the latter 
end of October, or the first or second week in November, 
BS the weather may happen to suit, may be the most 
proper time, as the appearance of the foliage from the 
bulbs would seem to indicate, though some are much 
more earlier in this respect than others. And if deferred 
to a later period, it appears, as if Nature were counter- 
acted by keeping the bulbs in the boxes, when they are 
in a state which evidently shewa, that their growth is pro- 
tracted by being kept out of the ground. That the bulbs 
are benefitted by being so kept from the ground, to a 
much longer period, or that they will not come up so 
soon in consequence, and thereby not be exposed to the 
frost quite K> early, as some have supposed, is an opinion, 
as I believe, much more easily given than can be proved to 
have any valid foundation. As to the method of planting 
the balbs, there are different plans pretty well known ; 
and, perhaps, it is of no very great consequence which 
method is pursued, provided that no whimsical departure 
from the common modes of doing this is attempted. 

To the use of sand, to set the bulb upon, I am aware, 
that to ^is, some have raised an objection, but I am p«r> 
suaded, that about a small spoonful of clean drift saml. 
or river grit, is congenial to the bulb, and, therefore. 
KGommend, that the bulb be set upon the sand, 
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fgdy ^aa vl o f d ui iU -Bntlo Ma Mnd, unlasa it has 
law tpallnwahed mfiroik watar, I caanotbat objeol; 
far 'Whau' UMd^'ai. takea from tiie aea> it is to be feared 
that die bvlba'wIU deirm so beaefit from audi ; biit» od 
dMieaM^rafjr^ Himaj ooeasion injary. 

▲nd'tf Ae Jialba are oorerad with good moiildy to the 
diptti olldboat Ihiae iaehaa fton the top of the balb» on 
the sides of the bed» aad about four inches in the middle, 
leaving the bed safibiently rounding in the middle. Let 
it ew& be kept ia miad, that the mould, for coyering the 
bulbs, riioald be of a sound and good quality, or partly 
the same as that immediately below them ; and that this 
damld be froqaently and wdl turned, that it may be 
n»de perfecdy sweet by being exposed to the sun and 
ah-. There is amch more in this than may at the first 
gianoe seem to call for any great consideration; for 
aaless each soil be so rendered sweet, the foliage will be 
cankered, and the stems shanked* The consequence of 
which, some may haye wished, that they were not quite 
so well aeqaaittled. By following those instructions, I 
do not know bat that it may very safely be said, they 
haye been properly deposited, and so left with a fair and 
reaaoaable hope of saccess. 

SPRING COVERING. 

Relative to the time of covering the Tulips in the 
Spring, in this there may be some difference of opinion ; 
bat I am not aware that the/^ are any good grounds for 
a departure firom the practice of the older, and, perhaps, 
some of the best growers of this flower ; and their method 
is known to be, to cover the bed, with good single garden 
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aateT upon hoops, or otherwise, about the timeTj 
Tulips are nearly, or quite all shewing above the groun^ 
whether the seaaon be later or earlier, and not beforad 
considering that the bed, from the time of plaoting ti 
diis period, should be entirely exposed to all weath^ 
ftnd that the bulbs sustain no injury from this ; or if tl 
idiould, in some immaterial degree, they are the moi 
benefitted by the free exposure to the air. 

NO RAIN APTBB PLOW BRING. 

As to admitting rain, after the Tulips have been cover 
on this there may be a diversity of opinion ; but the p 
priety of doing this, may, as I am inclined to believi 
depend much upon the quantity of rain falling since tl 
were planted, and immediately previous to their 1 
covered; for should there have fallen very little i 
before this, ij) it not probable that they may become t 
dry before the blooming season, so as lo require i 
taoisture to carry them well through their bloom ? 
then, this, too, may depend, in some measure, upi 
■oil, in which they are planted, whether of a lighte 
stronger consistency ; but whenever there is an appt 
ance, indicative of a want of moisture, and that | 
Tulips do not continue to make such progress in : 
growth, or look so well as we could desire, whys 
(here be any hesitation in giving such moisture, either b 
rain, in mild weather, (but never when frost may be t 
pected,) or by watering just within side the boards aroi|l 
the b«d ; or, perhaps, it might not be a bad i 
if the water were given under the bottom of the b 
•nd beneath the bulbs, at any liuie. if such i 
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ahcmldbe feoiid aeeemfj prerious to the bloom. Bat 
afler thi^ tyloom, to gire wAter, by any meaiM, with a Tiew 
of switeng ott the bulbei though thii may have been re- 
oonuMlidedliy one who had had some hand in " setting 
the Yhitiiea on firey" yet none but those equally cleyer, 
willy I suppose, be induced to adopt such a practice ; and 
the more experienced will hardly be so much in lack of 
intelligence as to follow such advice ; for, in so doing, 
what may be expected, but, that though the bulbs may 
appear the larger when taken up, they will, doubtless, 
haye imbibed so much moisture, that the good harresting 
of them will be attended with the greater uncertainty, 
and diey will be much more liable to contract a mouldi- 
■ess between the coats, and thus occasion the disease, 
which has, as, I belicTe, in more instances than one, 
been the prey ailing cause of the loss of numerous yaluable 
Tulips. Contrary to such management, then, who, that 
has had any experience in this pursuit, will not take 
espedal care, after the bloom, to keep the bed as dry as 
ponible, that the bnlbs may be well ripened for their 
harrest, and to give the bed all the sun and air, whenerer 
the weather is fieur and will admit of it, directly for the 
purpose of drying the bulbs. Let such a scheme, then, 
as that of watering the bed, after the bloom, in order to 
swell off the bnlbs, be left to the practice of those, only, 
whose credulity may be about equal to such incon- 
sistency. 

If the bed is suflfered to receive the rain, once or twice, 
in a moderate quantity, after having been covered, too 
much attention cannot be given to see that the matting is 
not put too closely over the Tulips while the foliage is 
wet, for if shut up closely when in a wet state, and a 
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frost succeeds, there is much bad effect to be spprdieiided 
from it ; and if the bed is w&tered, the air should never he 
excluded from it, (any more tlian must necessarily be,) 
by having the mattiog shut down dose on the sides and 
ends of the bed ; for too much light and air, at all times, 
qsnnot be given (without which the bulbs cannot get on 
well,) if the weather will admit of it ; that is, if the wind 
is not too high, so as to break the foliage, which bas not 
only a very unsightly appearacce, but is also injurious; 
or if there are no hail storms likely to occur, or no frost ; 
when they are expected, there is no alternative but the 
bed must be covered in the best manner so as to protect 
the foliage. When the Tulip is so forward aa to throw 
opeu its leaves, and up to tlie time the bloom makes its 
appearance, the rain may then be held in the heart Q 
them ; and if frost should succeed, ice will be formi 
and this will be atteuded with much injury to the bloc 
■hould it happen, then, that the rain water be so held 1 
the leaves, a common syringe may be used to c 
Id any prospect of a frost, however, no rain should I 
admitted. 

After the bloom is pretty far advanced, it too o 
happens that severe frosts will prevail, and to so gnaHW ' 
degree, that even when an extra or double mat is hod 
recourse to, during the night, particularly about Uie time 
die plum bloEBomSr the foliage being tender from having 
been covered, will he so frozen as to shew the elfect of it, 
even to tlie time of blooming, though some much more so 
than others ; and whenever this frost ha{)pens with such 
•everity, the eftect, in th« 6ower, will be too evident to 
ttS4:ape notice, particularly in the three outer p«l&b ; 
these being so alTected by the frost, that they t 
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c o ntt teted, ^inore or lett, so that the colours wUch shoald 
ine between the lamina of the petals cannot get to its 
proper phbce, so as to tcnrn its exquisite, beantifal, and 
lie^hir piendlling ; and, of coone, tiie petals are irregn- 
hsAf fchned, and defeetrre in their colour. Now to pre- 
fenttliis, particularly In low situations, where the frost 
tric^ Hie greater eflect, it is very difficult to point out, 
be cam i e tliis injury may be done, in part, at an early 
growth of the bloom, by repeated frosts, and when it is 
not adTfanble to corer too closely, except when a severe 
iiost is nearly certain ; yet the greater hurt which is sus* 
tained when the bloom Is getting forward, and which 
generally happens from the last two or three sharp frosty 
■if^ts, may, in some measure, be guarded against by a 
closer corering ; though, even with this precaution, such 
an effect cannot wholly be prevented. It only remains 
then for us to do the best we can ; and although tiie bloom 
may not be all we wish, there will be still sufficient 
beauty to compensate us largely for all the trouble we 
may luive taken ; and so we may do well to submit to 
our little disappointment, with patient and humble resig- 
nation, and look forward with hope, to escape a similar 
evfl in a future bloom. 

Your's, very truly, 

WILLIAM CLARK. 

TULlP SHOW. 

' Tulips, exhibited, at these shows, are, in general, 
classed and distinguished as follows :->*Flamed Bisarres, 
Feathered Bisarres, Flamed Bybloemens, Feathered 



ByUeemetiB, Flamed Bosei, Feathered Roam, and S^s, 
or plain coloured. 

Having beea applied to, not long Bioce, by the Secre- 
tary of a Tulip Society, which bad been just formed, for 
B deRnition, or description of them, nhereby they might 
be distinguished, I sent the following: — 

A Bizarre Tulip has a yellow ground, marked with 
purple or scarlet of different shades ; it is called Darned, 
when a broad irregular stripe runs up the middle of the 
petals, with short abrupt projecting points, branching out 
on each side ; fine narrow lines, called arched and ribbed, 
often extend, also, from this broad stripe to the extremity 
of the leaves ; the colour generally appearing strongest in 
the inside petals ; a Tulip with this broad coloured stripe, 
which is sometimes called beamed, or splashed, is, at tJKtt i 
same time, frequently feathered also. 

It is called feathered, when it is without this bro| 
stripe ; but yet it may have some narrow lines, joined 4 
detached, running up tbe centre of the leaf, sometii 
branching out and curved towards the top, and, 
times, without any spot or line at all, the petals are fea- 
thered, more or lees, round the edges, or margin, inside 
and out; the pencilling, or feathering, is heavy, or broad*_ 
in some, and light or narrow in others ; aomctimee ^*il|fl 
breaks, or gaps, and sometimes close, and continued 41 
round. " 

A Bybloemen Tulip has a white ground, lined, 
narked, striped, or variegated with violet or purple, only 
of various shades; and whether feathered, or flamed, is 
distinguished by the same characters and marks which I 
have pointed out, and applied to the Bizarred Tubps. 

A Rose Tulip ia marked, or variegated with row^ 
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scarl^,.l9liii!i9qiit«or cbeffrf t coliMir» 4111 a while giOMid ; 
aod the Feathered Rose is to be distinguished bam the 
Flamed b|^ t))e sane rules, as described befine; the Rose 
is Yccy o^iep both feathered aad flamed. 

A Self qr Plain colomed Talip» properly so oalled, is 
either white or yellow, which admit of no fitrther change ; 
other ph^ jcoloiired Tulips, whether red or purple, are 
called bree4ins, and are hardly worthy of being exhibited. 

I 

CVLTIVATION OF T0LIFS. 

The c^tiratioo of Tulips, to auuiy, is one of the most 
pleasing and fsscinuting pursuits iuMginaUe ; and though 
it 4s generally represented as a rery expensive one, such 
an opinion is £sr from being founded in fact ; good Tulips 
are now sufficiently numerous, and their ralae is reduced 
in cpqseq^nce. During the late war, when the sources 
of supply were fewer, and those frequently cut off al- 
togoth^^ it is ■ true, high prices were kepi up ; but I 
hM^ no hesitatioa in saying, that £100. judiciously ex* 
peii|4^ ^:P^id>^*ODt, will give you a moderate sised bed, 
tha^^,^hall ocN9Ltain (ha greater part of the finest rarieties 
gicowiidi auch as £250. would not haye purchased 
ten.gc twelye years ago; and that whoever cultivates 
them w^h caie, whether for pleasure or profit, will 
have no great reason to complain; for they soon repay 
their original cost, and amply reward the grower for the 
trouble ^aiid pains bestowed upon them, by the gratifica- 
tion lyoiifmttsciment, which they will afford him. When 
thisfrw^y^ ill^Tulf^ivaAia, 4w» fiairly got hold of any one, 
it is im£9f|f^if for. jhuni, heReafteiC»; todivest himself of it ; 
it stickfi.m b^ ,^ke the skju^ on his backi and remains 
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witii him for the rest of his life, I could quote twenty 
instaaces of persons, frho have been as fond of it at 
aeveDty, iind eighty, as ever they were at thirty. Its 
first symptoms are discernible by the admiration which 
this flower seems to excite on a peraon's beholding it ; to 
admiration, succeeds a desire to possess it ; and with pos- 

;ton, he becomes subject to its influence, which insen- 
nbly increases year after year, and takes such fast hold 
of the imagination, that, at length, it becomes an ardent ^ 
passion in the mind, the gratiflcation of which i 
almost necessary to his existence; itcommencei 
times, early in life, then seems to languish, and 
mant for year«, and afterwards returns fresh as e 
lias often been made the subject of much raillery M 
ridicule; and you may still hear persons exclaim, ' 
wonder what Parson Oilpin can see in his Tulips, I 
be bestows so much time, trouble, and expense i 

m !" without reflecting that they may have fancies^ 
their own, tea times more absurd, and equally extraff 
^nt. I admit that I have never heard of any pei4 
having made a fortune by growing Tulips, though n 
have derived considerable profit and advantage from ll 
neither do I believe, that any one has ever been mochll 
jured hy it, let him have been ever so great a 
How many huve paid dearly for whistles, which t 
could make nothing of ? How many have rode hobbjeff, ' 
which have never paid for their keeping? How many 
have indulged their fancies in pursuits equally ruinous to 
their packets, their health, and peace of mind , and which 
have left the most bitter and tormenting recollections 
behind ? The Tulip-fancy is chargeable with nothing of 
this sort ; every thing beloogiDg to it, is of a ser 
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cent, and pleasing cliancter. We no longer hear of 
tbofle ei^trayagancies and follies^ which haye been attri- 
buted to the Dutch, nearly two hundred years ago, when 
Tulipi were few and scaioe; at that time a single Tulip 
was - often the joint proper^ of six or more indiyidiialsy 
and rained at from 1,000 to 5,000 guilders. 

I haye known fenaoM, at the turn of life, at the age 
of forty-five, or fifty, comnience flower growing, as the 
cmrent of their blood was beginning to flow more evenly, 
and their minds and bodies seemed both to require respite 
and relaxation from the severe toil of business ; and who 
have sought for it in the healthful exercise and amuses 
ment of a flower-garden, in which many a tedious hoar 
has been made to pass away agreeably. As a man ad- 
vances in years, his scope of action becomes more limited 
every day, and his capability of enjoyment also ; he is, 
therefore, unwilling to part with any little pursuit that 
still contributes to his amusement : broken health, lik»- 
wise^ brings on retired habits, and disposes him to hold 
converse with himself and his flowers, rather than with 
his fellow-men, whose selfish views, ambitious projects, 
and wordly cares, no longer engage his thoughts. 

The idea of Tulips being valuable property, will, like- 
wise, cross his mind, and point out the necessity of con- 
tinued and careful culture. With the return of each 
succeeding Spring, he feels grateful that his life has been 
spared; and as vegetation proceeds, and the beautieaof 
the flower garden rise up before him, his spirits seem to 
revive, and he contemplates the scene with delight; he 
receiver, also, with cheerful welcome, the yearly visits, 
and congratulations of those friends whose tastes ara so 
congenial with his own. 




ISS FANNY KEMBLE TULIP. 



Among the new Tulips raised from tteed, by our owd 
florists, nhicli have be«n recently broken into colour, 
there are a few, beyond all doubt, of sterling merit, and 
worthy of every encomium ; but I consider it the extreme 
of folly to endeavour to create and inspire a longing for 
any flower, which, in all probability, will not be gratified 
for five or six years to come ; therefore, every florist must 
not expect to lind in me a willing herald, ready to sound 
the praises of any such new flower, whatever excellence 
it may chance to possess. A really good flower wants no 
blazonry ; it best bespeaks its own praise, and the fame 
of it soon gets abroad ; if this fail, let those immediately 
interested undertaka the ofEce at the time they have any 
bulbs to dispose of. Yet, out of respect for the well 
known veteran florist, Mr. Davey, of Chelsea, now in 
his seventy-flfth year, and in whose breast the fancy for 
Tulips is as predominant as ever, who gave, last Autumn, 
one hundred sovereigns to the executors of the late Mr. 
Clark, to entitle him to the possession of that loveliest of 
all Tulips, " Miss Fanny Kemble," I fee! bound to 
attempt a short description of this flower, which was the 
pride and boast of its late owner, and which excited the 
envy and admiration uf all the amateurs who went to 
Tiew it. This " precious gem," ai Dybloeraen Tulip, 
was raised from one of Mr. Clark's seedling breeders, and 
broke into colour three years ago ; it has produced (wo 
offsets since, and is adapted to the second or third row in 
the bed ; the stem is firm and elastic ; the foliage full sikI 
broad, of a lively green ; tlie cup large, and of i 
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finest form ; the white pure, and wholly free from stain ; 
the pencilling, on the petals, is beautifully marked with 
black or dark purple, and the feathering, uniform and 
elegant ; it preserves its shape to the last, the outer leaves 
tiot sinking from the inner ; in a word, it is considered 
the first flower of its class, and the best that has ever been 
produced in England ; being now in the possession of 
Mr. DaTey, it may be viewed, when in bloom, at his 
garden, in the King*s Road, Chelsea. 

A DIALOGUE. 

The following dialogue took place, last May, in the 
garden of a celebrated Tulip grower. 

** How fine ! how beautiful ! those Tulips are," ex- 
claimed a gentleman, who had come to view them. 

** You may say that," replied an Irish labourer, stand- 
ing at the end of the bed ; ''for every body else says the 
same." 

** I wonder where the loam they grow in comes from," 
said the gentleman, rubbing a piece in his hand. 

** Faith," says Pat, " and it is hard to tell ; for my 
master buys it of strangers ; and we call it the superfine 
moonshine from Wimbledon, and Old Oak Common ; it 
looks, at first, as brown as a nut, and is as hard and close 
as any brickbat ; but after we have chopped it, and beat 
it to pieces, and let it lie awhile, it becomes as floury, 
and as mealy, as the best potatoe that was ever boiled. 
Master says, it has only one fault, and that a great 
one." 

•* Aye, pray, what is that ?" eagerly inquired the gen-r 

F 
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tleman; " does it contain any particles of the injurious 
oxyde of iron 1" 

" Nothing of the kind ; there is nothing so vile about 
it ; the fault is, it tastes too strong of gold." 

" Now, I comprehend you, friend," said the gentle- 
man, smiling ; " but your master, I suppose, fancies that 
such valuable jewels deserve to be set in gold." 

" Do you know tbo depth of the mould in the bed 1" 
continued be. 

" And please your honour," said Pat, who had just 
then been preseoted with half-a-crown, " it ia as deep as 
any grave in all Sligo ; for I have stood at the bottom of 
it up to my middle, and helped both to throw in and 
throw out the mould.'* 

" You cao then tell me if there is any dung or mani 
in it 7" 

" Sure, and I can, as it was myself that made it; yoo 
must know, then, that within a foot of the bottom, I 
wheeled, and trod in, a good half-foot of old cow dung, 
that has lain in the yard, out of sight, these two years ; 
and by the powers !" continued the Irishman, lowering 
his voice, and assuming an arch expression of counte- 
nance, " you are the only gentleman, upon the face o( 
this green earth, that I would tell my master's secret (o. 
at all, at all ; and a great secret it is, sure, or else he 
would never bury it so deep out of sight." 

The roaster then made his appearance, when Pat retircfl. 

McTvLPEN, THE TUUP-UROWER. ^_ 

Not a hundred yean ^;o, a Mr. McTuIpen, of adflP 
celebrity as a Tulip-grower, in one of the nortbem coun- 
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tiesy who had beeft fortasmte in gaining all the aMun 
prizes at the different Tnlip-showB in that part of the 
kiagdcMny took it into hit head to renove, with hie fiunily, 
and hie whole oollectioB of iowem, to the ndghbonrhood 
of London, iaMgining, no douht, that he shoold find a 
ht/tbat mnkti, and be alill able to maintain the eaaw 
prond distHMStion and pre-eaiinence among the London 
ionets, whieh he had held among thoee whom he had 
left behind. He was a derer fellow in his line of bnei- 
■em, of decent addrem, and respectable appearance, and 
in no want of amwraace, whatever he might lack besides; 
he seemed well acqaainted with all the best flowers in 
cnltivation, and had their names continnally upon hb 
tongue ; if he could not boast of having them all in his 
gaidcB, he, at least, had their names on a list in his 
pocket, and would descant upon their beautj and merits 
by tiie hour : he found no difficulty in introducing him- 
lelf, or in getting introduced to most of the principal 
private fanciers and florists ; and was freely admitted to a 
Mgbt of their flowers, for the name of the last person he 
visited was the passport to the next. He knew several 
Tulips by the form and shape of their bulbs, which many 
find difficult often to distinguish by their cups ; he made 
G stare one day, when he called upon him to pur- 

ehane a few roots, which he had been commissioned to 
procure for a friend in the country, by selecting them, 
with great nicety, out of a drawer containing twenty 
dUferant kinds. Captain McTulpen, as he was sometimes 
styled, was also a good draughtsman ; and on his first 
visit and introduction to any of the fancy, usually ex- 
hibited a faithful portrait, after nature, of some new and 
wottderffil flower or other, such as Atilla, the great King 

F 2 
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of the Huns, and his fair daughter Atilliba; flowers 
superior to any he had yet seen, eithet in Holland, or 
England. The drawings represented them all feather, 
without the smallest particle of line or spot on the body of 
thecup, which was as white as snow, and as clear as the finest 
China : he had very few offsets, it was true ; but he was 
ready to oblige his friends as far as they went. These 
faithful portraits, in which art completely triumphed over 
nature, for nature never produced any thing so perfect, 
served as letters of recommendation wherever he went ; 
it was morally impossible for any florist to look upon 
them, without feeling, within himself, a secret hankering 
after a bit of the fair Atilliba. 

The question in Tulip-bloom, Has McTulpen been to 
see you ? was put daily. And whom had he not been to 
see? When he noticed any run or foul flowers in a bed, 
he boasted, that he was in possession of a valuable secret 
for removing those defects, which had been confided to 
him by his friend, the noted Mynheer Vauder Nutten, 
of Haarlem, and which he had himself made use of with 
the happiest effect for some time; this, also, he promised 
to print and distribute among his particular friends, who 
had treated him with so much kindness, before he left 
London. 

Who, in the*fancy, let me ask, would not have feasted 
him for a month to be put in possession of such a secret ? 
He, however, soon become sensible, that he had taken 
a very improvident step, and that the Tulips, which he 
had brought with him, were not calculated for the me- 
ridian of London, to take their station by the side of 
some of the best collections in Europe ; as the greater 
part consisted of kiads no longer esteemed, and which 
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had been excluded from their beds years ago. Notwith- 
standing all this^ he continued to extol his own rare and 
choice flowers ; and by dint of repeating their praises, 
and discussing their excellent qualities, he managed to 
impose them alike upon the wary and the unwary, the 
credulous and the knowing, and to set the mouths of all 
watering. Some of these said Tulips, to which were 
given strange and outlandish names, never before heard 
of 9 either in ancient or modern history, he oflered to ex- 
change for others which he wanted. He was extremely 
obliging and accommodating in this respect ; in short, he 
sold what he could, bought what he could, and exchanged 
what he could : yet some disappointed florists were ma- 
licious enough to say, that he gave copper in exchange 
for gold» and Lindsey-Woolsey for silk ; be that as it; 
may» he contrived to pick up several valuable Tulips and 
ofisets^ and then set off* himself ; but whither has never 
yet been clearly ascertained. Great inquiry was made 
about him after he had taken his departure, which was 
both sudden and mysterious ; many smiled, others won- 
dered, and others exclaimed, I am done ! 

As Mr. McTulpen had never disclosed the place of 
his birth, some conjectured that he was a Scotchman, 
from having the Mac engrafted on his name ; and that he 
must have returned home, and taken his flight northwards; 
two very improbable conjectures, said Alec Christie, as 
my countrymen are seldom troubled with any violent 
itching for Tulips ; neither are they known to return to 
the land of cakes after they have once left it. Some 
supposed that he must be an Englishman, and that Cap- 
tain McTulpen was only a travelling name ; while one or 
two of the old ones pretended^ that he bore a strong r 
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semblance to a gardener, who lived taaay years ago with 
a nobleman, near town ; and who, in his youthful days, 
was fond of the fiddle and the dance, and accustonwA 
Hke 



" Tityre, to patnlB recabam sab legmine fagi, 
6ylTeatn?m tcoal musam meditarii avenil," 



1 



lis long morning gown, and H 
Morocco alippera, under some shady tree upon the lawn, 
or in the gatden, and to amuse himself by placing on the 
violin, while his two under labourers, or gardeners, were 
hard at work. '^m 

Oh, happy, and by-gone days, when head gardeMlfl 
were only called upon to superintend the work of otfaen; 
and not to share their toil ! Whilst others again imagined, 
that he was Peregrinus Apostolicus, returned to life, so 
welt known to ancient florists; or, at least, a lineal 
descendant from that illustrious name; and that he had 
only quitted London to continue his labours and hit 
travels, either in America, or elsewhere, and that I 
would again make his appearance at some future time, < 
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The most essential and important points to be attei 
to, by a young florist, in the cultivation of this floww, 
are the choice of Tulip, the proper soil, the formation of 
the bed, the time and mode of planting, and the car« 
and treatment required to insure a good bloom ; such u 
frost not held injurious to the bulbs in the ground : Atn- 
fore, the impropriety of any covering, eithor of straw, 
tan, or mats, during the Winter, because it lends to 
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oheck or pieTeiii .^TfqNmtioi, %ad Ihereby engenden 
ouldew ill the, balbw bj to^ close confiaeoient^ and tkt 
vast of air. Cowemgf by aight^ with laaU, lo comawnea 
tbe seccmd or third week ia February ; for which pvrpoaa 
beat iron rode or hoopa oaght to be provided, aad fixed 
in the groaiid, aad the saaie to be covered with old 
fiahing aeta, with rather close meshes to keep oat the 
cats, aad {ireveat Hk^ix scratchiag holes ia the bed, aad 
uyuring the tender poiats of the foliage just pierciag tha 
graaod : t)ie ae^ alsp^ serves to repel, and ward off, ia a 
|r«at degree, aay sodden and violent hail-stinrms that 
nay occqr in one's absence from the garden. Covering, 
t»y nigbty to b% contiaiied till the first or second week in 
Apfil, when ^ surface of the bed ought to be scratched 
pver» with a pointed stick, aa inch deep or so, and 
eare6|Uy weeded. Snow may remain on the bed, at the 
^^aning or middle of Winter, till a thaw commences, 
when it oiigfat to be instimtly removed, and aot suffered 
tp difpolye, nmtlt, and enter it. Rain to be admitted 
ipariqgly in Mprch, aad freely for the first and second 
weeks in April; ^ter which all further rain is uaneoes* 
sary, aad more hurtful thaa beneficial ; the cankered, 
aad damaged parts, to be cut out of the leaves with a 
sharp knife, in a slanting direction upwards to the point. 
Water, lyipg ia the cup, formed by the leaves, which 
iaqloae the ^wer-bud, to be drawn off by a syringe, in 
an evening against frost. 

The clotli, or awning, may be put on any time in April ; 
pi^e to be taken to admit ^r, at all proper times, to pre- 
r^ti the stpjjus tieing drawn m4 weakened, so that they 
may be able to stand upright, and support the flower cup. 
TuMif com^ intp fioy^f^x ^ho^^ ^e middle <tf Mfty ; and 
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aa their g^atest beauty is marked on the ineiile petals, 
they can only be viewed Ui advautage when the sun 
shines. When the leaves of the flnwer begin to tltop, 
at the end of May, the aide and end cloths ought to be 
removed, and the whole bed exposed to a free and open 
circulation of air; the top cloth ought to be kept on, und 
drawn up to the ridge when fair, by day. and let down 
al night ; for esperience, I believe, has taught moHi 
florists, that the bulbs are taken up in a condition muidi 
sounder and tiner, and, of course, drier, when all rain hoc 
been withheld Ijoin them, after they have done Sowenog, 
The old practice was, and the opinion is still 
that it is neceesaty, after removing the side cloths, 
to admit rain enough to refresh the plants and the gri 
in order to swell off the bulbs ; those who still adhei 
this practice, will do well to read what Mr. Clark sayii 
this point. The bulbs are generally in a At state to 
taken up about the Jirst or second week in July, when 
they may be deposited in the several cu-partmeuta of the 
drawers or boxes, and placed on the floor uf an 
room to the south, to dry ; but not in face of the 
which would cause the outer coats of the bulbs to 
and peel off'. After tbey have lain a month or six weeJu 
in this situation to dry, they may be cleaned, the dried 
fibrous roots and bits of stems removed, and then put 
away, and kept in the driest part of the house, till 
season for planting again comes round. 

The selection of Tulips, aud the best mode of 
chasing them, with the least risk of deception or di 
pointment, will be given in another part of this Sup| 
nent. 

A fresh arrangemeut of the bulbs, in the boxes, bcl 
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plaatingy m rtqubred, aiora or less, every year; new 
ones may Imye been porehaaed ; some may have been sold ; 
and flomey perhaps^ haye perished in the ground , others 
will bayeto exchange positions in the bed^ where they 
had beeo before mispbused ; a close group of Bizarres 
will wmai to be separaled, and the foul and sickly bulbs 
to be removed to the outside beds ; let all this be done 
in the Aiitnran» as opportunities occur. The offsets of 
yoar beet Tulips, which are too small to flower, may be 
plavled the middle of October, and covered to the depth 
of two^ inches and a half. Bear in mind, also, that the 
first week in November is generally more favourable for 
gatdeaing than any other part of the month ; therefore, 
plant yonr chmcest bulbs without further delay, putting a 
very little river, not sea sand, to each, and cover the 
whole three inelle8^deep, reckoning from the apex, or top 
of the bulb. The beginner must understand that no 
nnsigfatly tallies, or number sticks, are used to distin- 
guirii the ^ Tulips; but that be must adopt a sort of 
ground plan, and write the name and place of each 
•Tnlip in a book, dividing the whole bed into rows of 
eeven bulbs, across ; for example, take and write down 
the names and places of the Tulips in the first row, and 
eontinue the^same form all through. 

ROW Ist. 

1 Fenelott, 

2 Duchess of Kent, 
8 Charlemagne, 

■ 4 Lduis XVI., 

5 Memildti, 

6 Volney, 

7 Lady Crewe. 

F 5 
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As the cataloguea of dealers, in tbeir improved foi 
BOW mark the height and place of erery Tulip, there 
less difficulty in arrangiDg them in tlie bed ; accordtnj; 
to the customary mode of planting it, the talleat Howers 
ife placed in the middle, or fourth row ; the next tallest 
ia the corresponding rows, three and live; the nest in 
height, in two or six ; and the lowest, in the outside 
Tou's, one aod seven. Thus the Tulips, when in dower, 
present nearly the same height, along the whole length 
the bed in each row, though they rary in thi 
this gives it a rounded appearance, declining grodut 
from the centre to each side. 

The method, and the arrangement, which I bai 
attempted to describe, are those which all our E 
florists have, for a long time, pursued, and with 
•11 seem to be satisfied ; whether this plan is tl 
that can be devised, or whether it produces thi 
pleasing edect, and exhibits the cups in the most atril 
point of view, I am not the ■' arbiter elegantianim' 
decide : some hints, indeed, for an alteration were aug- 
gested, a year or two ago, by the ingenious Author of 
the Gardener's Magazine; but tlus I know, these hints 
were rejected by all our amateurs, who pretended to any 
taste in these matters, as totally inapplicable. Tulips, 
sometimes towards the eud of their bloom, particularly 
if the weathifr has beeu dry and hot, which is not very 
often the case in May, seein to languiih and droop before 
their time, from confinement, and want of moisture ; in 
that case, some will at evening water the leaves lightly 
with a fine rose, like the sprinkling of dew; this cer- 
tainly refreshes them, as appears from the upright 
position of the stems and the cups in the 
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the firm texture of tbe leam; jret H k atteaded with 
■npleannt elfect, amndy, the keyet ellenruds 
twft brown, Mad appear ataaed aad aaaigiitly : my epi- 
Bioii IB, tbty am fiw better witboat it ; bat oa »» aoeoaat 
negleet to waH water tbe groaad aad alleja laaad tbe 
bed; tbis coob flie air, aad givet t r frwbMi r af witboat 
iajary to any part. I bave kaown Mr. Hobaes, ia bot 
seasoas, make bdiea at tbe sides and eads of bb bed wifli 
a crow bar, aad poar ia water in an eveaiag ; tbia laacb- 
ing tbe ipotBy ta fa e a hed tbe wbole. 

To oonclade, I bare ao besitatioB in saying, froat ay 
own experience, that wboerer will be at tbe pains to 
parsae the mode of cnltart, described as abore, will 
seldom foil to rcip^e tbe gratificataoa erery year of 
bebeUtef « good Uooai» of keeping bb balba bealtfay, 
and ^ Aadiag a hk increase of eiwta lo tbeai ; for 
wbater^ b thongfat wortb doing at all, ought to be done 
well, and ieeimdum ariem. 

The loUowiag Catalogue of Tulips b more select than 
numerous ; it coi^tains most of the highly esteeme4 rarie- 
ties, which aaa fcmilhr to florists ; at the same time it 
gives tbe names of many fine new flowers, both Eaglbh, 
French, and Tlemish : those marked with an asterisk, 
and which are not yet generally known, may be yiewed 
ia the f^ft^n of the AuUior at Paddingtoo. 
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COLODEED TUlSs. 


Row* 


Rmd. 


2. Agbifl. 




8. Adoam. 


4. *Aiitte JMeym. 




2. AmaiyVifft. 


1. ^Ariadoe! 


. 


3. Amadis. 


1. •Asor, 




Aldegonde 
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Row. 


Row. 


**• 


ADdronmelM^ 


3. 


*Etoile de ICagas. 


x« 


^Aapasiafl 


3. 


Eari Grey (VrankMif s.) 


X* 


*Ad^le. 


2. 


Oalalea. 


x« 


*As8akU. 


3. 


Olobertin^ 


X* 


Azemia*.- "< 


1. 


•Harmodiia. 


3. 


BeUonnXFrtfikliii't) fine! 


3. 


•HdMrtenie. 


3. 


Brulante fidatante. 


3. 


Hindcmar. 


3. 


*Boadicea. 


2. 


Heroine. 


2. 


*Belle Thoavenel 1 


2. 


Herodias snperbe. 


3. 


*BeUe Cbrutiiie. 


2. 


Hebe. 


3. 


Baccbas. 


1. 


Inconiparal)le pruoo. 


1. 


CataUmi. 


1. 


•Josetriiine. 


1. 


Catharine. 


1. 


Julia. 


3. 


Comet (Strong's.) 


1. 


Juno. 


3. 


*CaniilIal 


1. 


*Lady Crewe ! 


1. 


*Cnunol8ie de Tintigny ! 


1. 


* Balcarras. 


3. 


^Comtesse de Flandre. 


1. 


•LaRdnadeTolipes. 


A 


Comte de Yirgennet. 
^Cleopatra. 


4. 
1. 


* 1 1 driflwMr 


2. 


La Floor de Dames. 


3. 


*Clande ! 


2. 


•La Gaiety 


— 


Calista (Davey's.) 


1. 


LaPoret^ 


1. 


Cornelia. 


1. 


LaTendresse. 


1. 


*Constance ! 


4. 


La Vandlkken. 


2. 


^Cieomenei. 


2. 


Lord Hill. 


2. 


Csarine. 


4. 


Lord Broogbam (Frank 


2. 


Cerise primo. 




lin's.) 


2. 


hant 


4. 


Byron (ditto., 


1. 


Royale. 


3. 


Colchester. 


3. 


Clandiana. 


2. 


•LaWnia!(ClailL's.) 


2. 


Cordelia. 


3. 


•Madame Adelaide. 


1. 


♦Duchess of Neflbistle. 


1. 


• deSeYign^! 


3. 


Kent (Strong's.) 


2. 


Matflda. 




fine!! 


2. 


•Mdpomene. 


2. 


^^ 2^k^^*Ak^k^ 


1. 


•Marshal Ondinot 


2. 


•De La Valttefe. 


4. 


Miss Edgewortb. 


3. 


Diana. 


1. 


Manteaa Dncal. 


3. 


Edipae. 


2sr3. Moiilh). 
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2. 
1. 
3. 
S. 

1. 



Row, 

2. Maria 

1. «N!M«ideI 

3. OpbeUa (Bmvm'i.) 

2. Princes l^Bloria. 
3. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 



•Polcherial 
^Pamela. 
*Proiiietlieas. 
•Pallas. 

Portia. 

Pcmceaa tnaUaae* 

BriUairta. 

•Peravkime. 

PretkMu 

RosaBlnea. 

Red Rover (Fnuridln's.) 

Roaetta(DaYey'8.) 

•Riego. 
Ro«e Camnae de Craix. 

Cerise i bellefomie. 

BriUante. 



MaBche. 



Moatoo. 



Wlttiaa. 



Row. 

3. Rom Esther (Stieng's.) 

4. EUia (ditto.) 

3. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
3. 
3. 
1. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
3. 



Qoarto* 

Bfaria. 

Maooo. 

^— Guerrier. 

Non phis ultra. 

d'Hymea^e. 

•Sophia* 

•Triomphe de Toomay. 

d'HoUand. 

' Royale. 
•Tomofau 

Thalestris. 
•Virginia! 
•Yenda. 
•VaUd^. 

Vesta. 

Walworth. 
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3. Anacreon. 

2. •Ariosto. 

2. •Aristides. 

3. Addison J (Stnmg's.) 

2. •Artabanes. 

3. •Arsinoe. 
2. Alcestes. 

4. Albicore. 
4. Absalom. 



4. Ambassadenr d'HoUand. 

4. Abdalonimus. 

2. A||pida. 

4. Alexander Magnus. 

2. Bijon des Amateurs. 
3a •Bellona. 

3. •Bemadotte. 

4. Buonaparte. 

— Britannia (Dave/s.) 



B«mHm«. 


4. 


■Grand Duke rf Iraew 


BlMkPriMee. 




bourg. 


-_8.g«a. 


4. 


■G^Deral Guilmenot. 


*ConiteMe de Verteuil. 


i. 


• Kleber. 


■Comte de Provence. 


t. 


eM«dnii. 




4. 


Grand FUtr. 


•Crebillon. 


1. 


Gloria AlboMn. 


■Celettin. 


i. 


Oratiu. 


•Cleandflr. 


1. 


Gloria MoDdt 


■CkHa. 


— 


GTaudStdtanl 


Cato. 


B. 


Oiwn'iKlivWWHnir 


OtMfO. 


4. 




ChCTrfNdr. 


a. 


Qwatbyi MagMeMt. 


"DMbeaoTKBttll 


■. 


Holn.e«'»QaeenChwtcitto 


WeUhigfam. 


4. 


Ki"e. 


Twcwy. 


». 


Impentrix Flonnn. 


David Wilkie (StNnr*-) 


4. 


Imperatrice Rontaine. 


Dncheoe de P«Mie. 


1. 


daMwoc. 


•DucdeDKtaMle. 


1. 


»LaD«ri(«a. 


• BmiI. 


1. 


■— PalMilM. 


D.ridWUkietFiMklin'o.) 


S. 


•- VleUlra. 


DtwleiDMu. 


i. 


-VifgtaH*. 


DafUna. 


s. 


- JoteMaBC 


DBvid. 


4. 


— Hen Bmae Immm- 


•Diooet. 




parable. 




I. 


- Beautf AngloUe. 




1. 


- Bdh Actriea. 


•DeyofAlgien. 


S. 


- Bdla Iilandoite. 


■tntamiu 


4. 


Lo^bXVlth. 


Europa (Strong'..) 


S. 


I«drofthaLakel(La». 


VmiiMiit. 




Tenee'i.) 


^mperoT Bddwbi. 


s. 


Lord Liverpodll (G«U- 


Fumy Kemble Mr * 




han.-s.) 


Ftom. 


s. 




•FenOoii. 


t. 


HollaadCBtfoo,'..) 


FnnUta-iKtiig ITiUUoi 


a. 


LeonUai. 



Ul 



Row. 



3. 
2. 
}. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
4. 



3. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
S. 

2. 
3. 
8. 
S. 

2. 



Laura. 

Lgnander Noir< 
TiiimaBlt (^tSMg^i.) 
Meqtor^ 
Biarins, 

•Maoflol^ de MfW. 
*MaBrfo«nlalm 
•Ma bien Aim^ 
•Nina. 

•€>livier de ki Vwi. 
ofWito. 
— CkMlitta'iCeno- 

OHm. 

•— ^— de Save. 



■•^ 



Xioaifc 
de Ugne. 



•Platorelb 
•PUny. 

PiWMtet(Daivcgr't.) 

Peffle d'JlUH^terre. 

PeilMa. 

Paradu Terreitoe. 

Queen kkMdn (Franks 

Adeioidt (GwDm!!.) 



Row, 

8. *Rai— AatiiHi, 

8. — -««- d'Eorptft. 

2. •Roi da WaitpWit. 
8. —-de Fane. 

3. — -« de Siaak 

8. di VMeto. 

3. *Rabeii8. 

3. Rodney. 
8. Rainbow. 
S« RoBeiat. 

2. Bowbottoai^i laetmpa- 

rtbla. 
Sar4. Sbdbipeave (Fiaalelui's.) 
2. Superb an Notr. 

4. *Stadth0lder. 

5. Swarts's Vkdet 
• 1MMid« 



2. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
8. 
4. 
2. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
2. 



^mmm 



Baipio. 



Tabna. 

"TanqcdaiBS Sapeiteii. 
Thalia (Clark's.) 
Wolf. 
daLUc. 
•Vcdae^u 
Violet Alcnaader. 

" ■■' TliiBipbMit. 

---*--*-^ 6mid Safk. 

WaUer^ Vkl^ 
Walker's JMet. 



3. Wi 



. — Artabanes (Dave/s.) 
2« Abercrombie. 
2. Archduke Charles. 



BIZARRBS. 

2. 
3. 
2. 



Admiral Puacan. 
Andrew's George lYth. 
Boli?ar« 
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RoWt 

3. Bradley's Salamanca. 

3. Charbonnler Noir. 

3. Carlo Dolci. 

— Comet (Davey's.) 

2. Castram Dalorii. 

4. Commandant 

2. Cancelier. 
4.' Caledonian. 

3. Charies X. 

4. Cartei^s Prinee Leopold. 
4. Commander-in-Chief. 

8. Captain White. 

3. Duke of Bedford. 

4. Dutch CataJBidqae. 

3. Darius. 

8. Dr. Franklin (Franklin's.) 

4. Doke of Clarence. : 

3. Emperor (Frankhn's.) 

4. of Anatiia. J 

8. Charles. 

3. Earl Monster. 

3. Fabins. 

1. 'Fea d'Anstertttc. 

8. Oemumieiis I ! (Strong's.) 

3. Garrick (FrnkUn's.) 

1. Okifia MmidL 

5. Oametfs Trafalgar. 

S. Hohnes's William Pitt 

8. Isaac Walton (Law- 

rence^s.) 

8. Jnnias Bmtas.** 

3. ^LeooatoB Potthmans. 

4. Lodaa. 
3. Lbceor. 

2. Lord Fortescne. 



Row, 

2. L'Aventurier. 

3. *MemnoD I 

3. MarceBns. 

4. Milo. 

1. MoBBt JEtaa* 

3. Mark Anthony. 

1. Maysonia. 

2. Mount Heda. 
2. Optimus. 

8. Pompe Fimlhns. 
1. Phaon. 
— Phidias. 

1. Pigm6. 

4. Platoff. 

2. *Polyphemns. 

8. Bigg's Coboorg. 

8. Bemhrandt (Ofoom's.) 

3. Shakspearell (Law- 

rence's.) 

2. Sir Isaac Newton. 

3. Surpasse Catafidque. 
2. Strong's King. 

2. Sir George Dndiett 
8. San Joe. 

3. Sarpassa Pampa Fum 

brell (Stnmgft) 
8. Titian f (Strong's.) 
2. TUma. 

4. TVpoSaib. 
8. lychoBrab^ 
2. •Ulysses. 

1. Voloan. 

4. WiUaer'slKikaofYad 

2. Zena. 
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M.B. The late Mr. Slater raised a Dumber of seedling 
Tulips, which I have not seen ; but as they so soon 
found their way to the Auction Mart, I ccmdude they 
were not of much value; and, therefore, unworthy of 
being introduced in the above Catalogue. 

The reason why I have not inserted more of the late 
Mr. Clark's seedling Tulips, is, that they are now mostly 
in the possession of private growers, and are not to be 
purchased, if inquired for, and will very (wobably receive 
other names. 



OF THE CARNATION. 

As the culture of the Carnation has already been treat- 
ed of so fuUy in my former publication, I purpose to 
confine myself to such parts of it as appear to have been 
left defective, or that require to be amended ; and to save 
the trouble of frequent reference, as well as to afford 
instruction to those who may not be possessed of that 
publication, I have given, in one continued and connected 
form, under the title of Summary, an abridged account of 
its general management throughout the year. 

Within these ten years the general character of the 
Carnation has been greatly improved, and its varieties 
of good flowers more than doubled, by the pains be- 
stowed upon its culture. The mode by which seed is 
to be obtained from a double Carnation, in favourable 
Summers, is now better understood, and more carefully 
attended to ; this, of course, gives a greater increase of 
plants, or seedlings, every year, hundreds of which are 
continually cast away as of no value ; even a middling 
flower is not worth retaining ; yet among them will spring 
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Up, every dow and then, one of superior excellence ta the 
rest ; such a one, it is (rue, does not make its appearaace 
very often ; it may be said to be one out of a thousand : 
the fortunate raiser of Huch a flower, to say nothing of the 
pleasure which it affords bini, is often well rewaided for 
his pains ; it soon attracts the notice and adniratioa of 
other florists, and is eagerly purchased by them at a high 

Of those newly raised varieties, many are not only 
richer in colour, but larger in size ; and it is pleasant, 
also, to observe a corresponding improvement in the taste 
of those who cultivate them. We seldom now hear of 
premiums, or prizes, being awarded at any Horticultural 
Aleeting, or Flower-Sbow, to those small insignifiei 
things which used to be exhibited formerly ; three t 
which would hardly make one good one. A CamatMl 
of scarcely two inches across, is now very little thou| 
of, notwithstanding the cry with some, that " qualityill 
everything, and size nothing." Such persons would 4 
well to recollect, that a seven shilling piece cuts hut4 
Borry figure by the side of a sovereign i or a child's 
compared with the Venus de Medicis, or a hand 
woman ; moreover, be, who strives to exc^l, ought n 
to remain salisiied, till he has succeeded in prodMiM 
flowers, that combine both siic and quality: and i 
which he has, in growing them, imparted all the largvneM 
ud brilliancy that art and skilful culture can accum- 
plish; he may. then, possibly eihibit something woiih 
looking at, and be justly entitled to the meed of p 
ae well as to the prixe awarded him. 

The formation of Horticultural Societies, ha 
a doubt, ditl'used a greater fondness for floricultl 
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dvooghoui the eoontry ; and the eacoongeiiieBt, whieh 
ktiteea giTMi both to the gardener and Aomt, by dit- 
tatetaig-fewardi amoag thoie who ha^e excelled in pr^ 
ihnpif^ iiie fiseat fruits and yegetidilesy aa well aa iowaia, 
Ihb beea attended with the beat effect ; for while it haa 
iffavdad to the iiidaatrioas and skilfal cultivator an oppor- 
taaity^ of diaplayiag his abilitiea» it haa alao excited a 
stronger spirit of conpetition in all, and has produced 
and oaitpd forth better and improred modea of culture. 

CARNATION MOULD. 

JBtvrjr pereooy the leaat couTersant with soils, must hare 
rMnaakad the anperiority of freah broke up earth for erery 
pvrpoaa of gardening; if good in quality , it requiraano 
namne to atimulata it ; it will be found sufficiently fer- 
tia^ and'productiYe of itself, for a couple of years, at 
leaat, tdl the turfy and fibrous portion of it shall hare 
be^ completely decomposed and spent ; the reason must 
ba> tliat the breaking up, and turning of the earth, and the 
gittdual decomposition of the turf, which may in itself be 
ooBsidared a dressing of vegetable manure, must generate, 
and throw out a greater portion of carbonic»acid gaa ; and 
attract aaoie forcibly, as well as retain the gaseous fluids, 
hydaogen, and oxygen, which constitute the chief elements 
af vafetaUe life ; the ground, likewise, being loose and 
porous, will admit and discharge the rain more freely^ 
and'Onabia the roots of plants to extend their young 
fibraawidiout difficulty. I would recommend any pro- 
▼ision of fresh earth, not immadiately wanted, to be piled 
up OB the aarflMie of the ground, with the green aods 
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Uppermost, and to let vegetation continue in it as long 
as it may, instead of throwing it into one promiscuous 
heap, with the view of rotting the turf the sooner \ be- 
cause, strong loamy earth, when the turf and fibres are 
quite decayed, will often become close, adhesive, and 
livery, and less adapted for potting in particular ; for this 
reason, we have preferred, of late years, the soil and turf 
that have been dug. a year and a half, or two years, to 
that which has lain longer : in that time, by beating it to 
pieces, and turning it over frequently, we are enabled to 
reduce the turfy part sufficiently to mould. We gene- 
rally mix up our compost for Carnations, about Michael- 
mas, that it may get well incorporated, and be fit for use 
in the Spring ; we, likewise, use less manure than we did 
some years ago ; and I am of opinion, that we have since 
kept the plants sounder, by not forcing them to such a 
degree; and that the colours have been equally bright 
and fine, while the number of run flowers has been 
fewer. 

We mix it in nearly the following proportions :— two- 
thirds mould, of a loamy quality ; one-third rotten frame 
dung ; and drift, or river sand, more or less, according 
to the nature yf the mould ; in general, about one good 
barrowful to a small cart load. But if the rotten dung 
is old, and its strength much exhausted, there can be no 
impropriety, in that case, of using nearly as much manure 
as loam. 

For yellow Picotees, or any other delicate growing 
flowers, we add to the same compost about three barrows 
of leaf mould to a small load ; this, of course, improves 
it greatly, while it reduces its consistency, and makes it 
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lighter. The proportionate qMintitifi will be better 
understood thus: — Five barrowfnls of Caraatioo com- 
post and one barrowful of leaf iBoald. 

I have found this miztme to answer cztmnelT well, 
for the plants grow in it as lineely as I coold wish. 

Another receipt, which I receired with some yellow 
Picotees, firom a friend in Germany , consists of one-third 
fresh mould or loam, not too close and stiff ; one-third 
bog or peat earth ; one-third two year old cow-dong. 

We have tried this, also, and esteem it a good and 
suitable compost; for I fancied, that the yellow ground 
colour of the Picotees was improved by it, which I 
consider a great advantage gained, and a strong in- 
ducement to use it; for, in many of them, after growing 
two or three years in England, the yellow gets paler, and 
the beauty of the flower is, of course, much diminished : 
the hot sun, likewise, affects the yellow colour, and ex- 
tracts part of it ; they ought, therefore, to be placed in 
rather a shady situation, as soon as they are in bloom, 
or else to be well protected from its rays. 

THE WIRBWORM. 

Fresh dug earth is hardly ever free from Wireworms, 
the great pest of Carnations ; it is sure to contain some, 
few or many, and the greatest pains ought to be taken 
to get rid of them. We, ourselves, never begrudge either 
the labour or expense atteuding the search. I would 
sooner employ a man for a fortnight, to turn over a load of 
mould,grain by grain, than incur the risk of losingmore than 
treble the amount of his wages in the loss of Carnations. 
We are not satisfied with keeping a sharp look out every 
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time we turn the mould over with the spade, but if we 
Buspect that It is not quite free from them, we subject it 
to a still minuter iaspection, by putting two or three 
■hovelfuls at a time on the potlini; bench, and turning 
the whole over twice with, a bricklayer's trowel : we 
almost insure their deslniction this way. An active 
man, or a lad, with a quick eye, will, in a couple of 
days, turn over and examine mould enough to 611 a 
hundred large pots ; and there are not many private 
growers who bloom more. Soot will drive them from the 
mould, hut nothing more. 



IMPREGNATION. 

3nd to the curious florist, whenevn* 
' two perfect styles, vulgarly called horoi 






I would 
he perceivi 

projecting from the centre of any Carnation blossoms, 
impregnate them either with their own pollen, or that of 
some other flower. The female organs, in a Carnation, 
consist of two pistils growing out of the top of the ova- 
Hum ; and the styles, which connect theoi with the ova- 
rium, and support the stigma, arc so loug, and rise so high 
above the stamens, that it seems almost impossible for im- 
pregnation to take place without the aid of insects, or 
of other agents ; there is a difficulty likewise in meeting 
with perfect stamens and anthers in a double Carnation, 
that has been closely podded ; that is, when all the 
flower buds have been removed but one or two ; and it 
also frequently happens, that the stamens are nearly 
buried in the hearts of the flowers, and concealed from 
view. In the next place, it is extremely difficult to d*- 
tach and remove them, without losing and scattering the 
pollen from the autliers in doing it : the filaments are so 
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sxtfWB^y fine, tbsft IIm fiager aiid tfannb are of litde 
Hi p^FfoimiDg tkis, witkovt the aid of a pair of anall 
tweasers, which oaght to be grooad dowa, and rownded 
at the points ; or dse ao fonaed at the fint, to be aboat 
Mf the si^e of the nail on the little finger ; these, I hare 
fsaadf to be the moat conTenient instrameatB to make 
naa of for this porpoee. With the fotcepa of the tweezers 
ky bold of the stamens by the filameats tint support the 
anHMta, and extract them carefally from the caiyx, 
widmwt disturbing the pollen ; ttus, of conrse, ought to 
be lodged on the centre of the stigma ; but this part of 
the pistil is not easily distinguished here, for tiie styles 
shoot upwards, and end in rery fine tapering points ; yon 
willy therefore, pass the anthers, loaded with pollen^ 
along the styles, to the extreme end of those points, to 
whieh the fertilizing dust will sufficiently adhere to take 
^edt* 

A ntill, clear morning, is the best time to do this ; for, 
in a hot snn, when the anthers are in a fit and ripe state 
for impregnation, they soon burst and scatter their pollen, 
whficb then becomes lost to you ; and the safest way is 
to fecundate twice, on separate mornings, to insure its 
taking effect ; for, if the stigma has not exuded its vis- 
oons, or glutinous matter, and is not in a state to receive 
the pollen, your labour will then be in vain. I have 
frequently noticed, that some of the flowers, which have 
been so impregnated, will, in two or three days after, 
close their leaves, and fode ; when this is the case, they 
ought to be removed fr^na under the awning, and set in 
the open air, and have the benefit of the sun, with a 
glass, or paper cap over them, to protect them from the 
wet, if there are the least signs or fear of rain ; for when 
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the leaves of the flower once get thoroughly wet, decom- 
position quickly follows ; the dampness in the leaves soon 
generates a mouldiness, or kind of mildew, that destroys 
the whole ; ovarium, pistils, and petals, all rot together. 
Again, if every thing goes on well, it is always safest 
to extract the petals carefully from the calyx, in about 
ten days after they have begun to fade, wither, and de* 
cay, taking care not to break off or separate the pbtils 
from the ovarium ; there is then nothing left to imbibe 
moisture, either from the dews, or wet, and they may be 
exposed to the weather without injury: the ovaria, 
shortly after, will begin to swell and grow, and afford 
you the almost certain prospect of a crop of fine plump 
seed, every grain of which you may expect to vegetate, 
and produce a new plant. 

Though I have frequently saved seed from plants, of 
which every layer was cut and laid down, yet, I am of 
opinion, that it would be better not to lay the whole, but 
to leave two or three layers untouched, nearest the root, 
to draw the sap, and supply nourishment ; when tbia was 
done, I always fancied that the seed was both larger and 
finer. The seed ought to be suffered to ripen well oo the 
plants before it is gathered ; but when the pods become 
brown, and ready to burst open at the top, you may then 
cut them off, and place them on a shelf near the glass in 
a greenhouse, or other similar situation, to dry, and bar- 
den for awhile ; after which put them away in paper bags 
till wanted. Pink and Carnation seed will keep good 
for two years ; after that time it comes up partially. 
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SOWING. 



The seed may be sown the first or second week in 
April, in common seed pans, which run about fifteen 
inches across and fiye inches deep, and covered half an 
inch; let the mould be kept moderately damp, and 
watered, when necessary, with a fine rose, so as not to 
disturb the seed. We place the pans, for the most part, 
in a frame, with the lights on, or under hand-glasses, till 
the plants make their appearance, when we expose them, 
by day, to all the gentle rain that falls; but protect 
them always from any heavy driving showers, that would 
wash their roots bare. When the plants have attained 
the height of an inch and a half, the sooner they are trans- 
planted the better ; you may either put them in large 
pots, two or three inches apart, or put four plants in a 
forty-eight pot, and set them in rather a shaded situa- 
tion, during the hot Summer months. The young plants 
often su6fer great injury, if not watched, from the larvae 
or maggot grubs, of that little troublesome insect, the 
ptinus fur, (a diminutive species, I believe, of brown 
beedle,) which eat out the hearts or receptacles : the 
plants, so damaged, not having yet formed side shoots, 
perish ; to guard against these ravages, we now and then 
scatter over them a little Scotch snuff, and ground black 
pepper. These seedlings flower the second year ; many 
florists will plant them out in the open ground, on a gen- 
tle slope, or on a bed well raised, and rounded, about 
the middle of September, not later; they have then 
time to get firmly rooted in the ground before Winter ; 
and, in this situation, they will grow and flower without 
sustaining much injury ; but if the garden is low and 
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damp, it is a safer way to keep them through the Wioter 
in pots, and to plant them in the ground the beginning of 
April ; such is the plan we pursue, with the exception of 
some few particular seedlings, which i^e flower in potB. 

The experienced florist is never inclined to decide too 
hastily upon the merits of new flowers, however fine thej 
may appear in the seed bed ; because he knows, they wiD 
often vary and come very different from what he expect- 
ed ; by waiting to see them bloom the second year, he it 
enabled to form his opinion with some certainty ; aid 
this necessary caution not unfrequently prevents both 
surprise and disappointment. 

Seed sown in a cold frame, within seven inches of the 
glass, (without the pans,) is a more eligible way ; they are 
sooner covered, in case of any driving rains, or hail* 

PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 

Plants, raised from cuttings, are esteemed, by most 
florists, preferable to layers, and in general considered 
both healthier, and hardier, as they are less affected by 
the weather, be it ever so severe ; if they are not quite 
so large, nor so forward as the other,, yet in Spring they 
seldom fail to throw out a healthy stock of grass for fu- 
ture increase, with the promise of a fine Summer bloon, 
in which they do not often disappoint us ; this mode of 
propagating, I grant, is more hazardous, and its sncces 
less certain, than by layers ; you may succeed one Sum- 
mer, and yet fail the next, though the same means be 
used in every respect ; for which reason, laying is still in 
more common use; something depends, also, on the 
weather ; for I have remarked, that we have soopeeded 
worst in very hot Summers, when they have 
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madk shadiaf ; 

wham ihm steosplMra, 

tiwue ws Um ovemnam fcr it. 

IttfOiiliBgsfinMititt Miple liiiBMtiBiii of piicmg lu> 
piping bed oa the auilfc lit adb of m kr^e peer liee, 
lAiek Viedio praieet H froai the leiysof the laByderief 
liie hoiteet pert of tlie degr; aad, to we Msowe woidi» 
to throw amocksheiii, (Aedeir») offer itywi^ch rendered 
fiKther co^etief eeemwy, ead, d ieie fo t e , left tbeei 
sere ezpooed to tiie light; bothairnif oeceeioBtoeheBge 
Us reeidenee, ead to reaore to eaother hoeoe ead gmrden, 
where he no hMiger hed the benefit of the old peer tree, 
he fiiand thet he wet enable to pipe with the seme eer- 
teinty eebefoM. 

In die Snnner of laSB, which wee lemerkebly wet 
and cold 9 with reij little son, oar pipbgs were pat in 
ebo«t the ouddle of Jnlj, on n very gentle dang heat, in 
en expoeed ntnation, and not shnded at all that year, for 
it wae npi necomtry to do it; and they nearly all took 
ioety and dad well ; it wee what we term a general good 
rtrtfceu. £arly pipings before the Camatione come into 
iewer^ snoeeede best, thongh it giree more trouble, be- 
canee every plant reqniree to be merked separately, to 
avoid dM difappointment arimng from propagating run 
flowwe; ineomeaeeeons, the graai will be quite ready 
by &e Slst ef Janoi er eooner* Pipings cut immediately 
below the second joint, make the handsomest and most 
compact plants ; but, in this respect, you must be altoge- 
ther guided by the condition ot the grass; if you think 
iiie not firm enough, cot it at the third joint. Let the 
be alwaye kepiOMderatety damp, and the watering 
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given, on the outside of the striking glasses, in the even- 
ing : watering them in the sun, is as bad as parboiling 
them. Bunting, and Scotch Gauze, make a better 
covering for them, after they have been piped two or 
three weeks, than the common garden mat, because they 
admit a faint glimmering of light. 

Though I have here pointed out the benefit which 
pipings have derived, when not excluded from the light, 
yet let it be constantly kept in mind, that you cannot 
even for one hour leave the pipings, that have lately 
been put under the glasses, exposed to the rays of a hot 
sun, without sustaining great injury ; for with the glasses 
heated, and the sun still acting upon them, the leaves 
soon get scorched, and the sap in them dried up, which 
was to be their main support, until the cuts were healed, 
and the joints had time to form and throw out new 
roots. 

Artificial heat, either from dung, tan, or leaves, is not 
absolutely required ; the pipings will root and grow 
without, though they will be longer in doing it; for the 
heat of the sun, and the warmth of the ground, at this 
season, with the total exclusion of air, and their close 
confinement, are quite sufficient to cause them to form 
new roots ; but, in this case, I would recommend the 
use of the small bell-shaped glasses, and the piping bed 
to be raised on a mound of earth, afoot above the surface, 
with a layer of coal ashes underneath, to keep the worms 
from disturbing them. 

STRIKING GLASSES. 

Our striking glasses are of different shapes, and differ- 
ent sizes, such as bell glasses, both of white, aod coouBon 
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green glass, and some others ; but the most approved are 
small square glasses, well cemented with lead, with low 
roo&, and a tin tube at the top, wide enough to admit a 
common cork ; the pipings, as I observed before, being 
placed on dung heat, of moderate warmth, we judge it 
best, when we put the glasses on, not to confine them 
too closely for the first ten days, in case any steam should 
rise ; therefore, we leave the tubes open, and put the 
corks in afterwards. As soon as the pipings have taken 
root, and have begun to grow, and require a little air, 
we remove the corks altogether ; and as they advance in 
strength, and are nearly ready to transplant, we harden 
them off gradually, by giving more air, which is done 
by raising the glasses an inch or so at the bottom ; we 
also give them the benefit of any gentle showers, to 
promote their growth. 

We previously make use of these glasses to cover the 
Carnation blossoms, till they are wanted for the pipings. 
Each side measures about nine inches long and three 
inches high, below the roof, and the slope of the roof, to 
the tube, five and a half inches, covering a space of 
eighty-one inches square : we have others, likewise, of 
the same construction, but smaller, viz. six inches being 
the length of the side of each square. 

CHANGE OF AIR AND SOIL BENEFICIAL. 

Carnations, like many other delicate plants, do not 
like to be confined to the same spot for many years 
together ; they require change of air, as well as change 
of soil occasionally, to keep them healthy; for this 
reason florists, living at a distance from each other, often 
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derive a mutual advantage from eschanging layers of the 
same sorts, every Dow and then in the Autumn : esperi- 
ence has sfaewn the expediency, or ratbOT the necessity of 
doing this. Some flowers are, in constitution, hardier 
than others ; we have some, that we have propagated 
and kept in health for years together; whilst there are 
others, more delicate, that we are obliged to renew and 
purcliase afresh every three or four years, if we mean 
them to produce healthy blossoms ; and such only can 
come from healthy plants ; but, be it understood, that 
I am speaking here of a town garden, surrounded, on all 
sides, with houses and a smoky atmosphere. If, there- 
fore, you wish to preserve any rare, or favourite Sowet 
alive, that has begun to decline, and look sickly, and on 
which care and culture seem thrown away, as it no 
longer grows well, nor blows welt, consign it to the 
care of some friend, without delay, if you do not wish 
to lose it altogether ; and let no vain or selfish motive 
deter you from doing it. Some people imagine, that 
sickly plants can only be recovered by frequent water- 
iug ; but this only kills them the aooner, and ought to be 
avoided ; for they are not in » condition either to receive 
or discharge it, and its only effect is, to cause the roota 
to rot the sooner. I myself have to regret the total loss 
of many choice flowers, in my time, by tampering witli 
them too long, and by being unwilling to let them MA 
out of my possession. ^H 

CARNATIONS AND FICOTBKS, DESIBABLE ON ACCOUNT 
OF THEIR LATE I'LOWERING. 

The Carnation, and Picotee, still continue to ukn 
the flower gardens of the ladies of out nability i 
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lentiy y for this reason ; that when the attractions of a 
London Winter have ceased, though protracted through 
the Spring; when the fashionable places of public 
amusement have closed ; when the Court has adjourned 
its Levees^ and the two Houses of Parliament have got 
through their arduous and important labours ; and they 
and their families return to their country seats, to enjoy 
repose, and to recruit their wasted health in a purer 
atmosphere, amidst the delightful scenery of nature; 
the ladies find these flowers waiting their return, and 
ready to greet them with the most inviting fragrance, 
and to offer their varied and beauteous blossoms to 
their view, the greater part of July and August : on 
this very account, the Carnation, and Picotee, indepen- 
daat of other attractions, have become favourites : the 
handsome Geranium, the lovely Rose, and many other 
choice shrubs and plants, have already shed their bloom ; 
the only drawback to. this preference is, the unskilful 
manner in which they are too often treated by their 
gardeners ; the complaint constantly sounded in my ears 
has been, they do not know how it is, but their Carna- 
tions never flower anything like those they see with 

me* 

Our present Gracious Queen, the amiable, intelligent, 
and kind-hearted Adelaide, is particularly fond of these 
flowers, and has a very tasteful collection of them in her 
newly-formed flower garden at Windscur; to which I 
also had the honour of contributing part : whilst Duchess 
of Clarence, and residing at Bushy, she never failed to 
visit, in the kindest, and most condescending manner, the 
gardens of the florists around that neighbourhood. 
Lawrence's bed of Tulips at Hampton, was to her a 
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particular point of attraction ; and, with quick eye, and 
correct taste, sbe used to point to his finest Sowers. In 
the reign of George IV. large and choice collectiona of 
fiorista' Howers, particularly of Tulips, Carnations, 
Geraniums, Dahlias, Roses, and Pinks, were kept in 
the Royal Gardens at Windsor, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. John Aiton ; Gould, the Gardener, who bad 
charge of them, was an excellent and enthusiastic 
florist ; he cunstautly exhibited at the Windsor flower- 
shews, and generally came in for his share of prizes ; 
whenever he was fortunate enough to win the raaia 
prize, the silver cup, the King, who was always apprized 
of whut passed, never failed to order him a small token 
of his bounty, in approbation of his conduct, by way of 
encouragement. The silver cup, for Carnations, has 
been often warmly contested at Windsor ; and twelve 
fine stajids of flowers have been exhibited at one time. 
The prize, not unfreijuently, has been awarded to a Lon- 
don florist ; three or four of whom, for some years, made 
it a point of honour to enter the lists against His 
Majesty's gardener, in particular. 



The practice of Arm and hard potting for layers, just 
removed, (it may do very well for shrubs,) is now properly 
discarded ; for the heavy pressure upon the roots is hurt- 
ful, and it prevents the fresh fibres from entering the 
mould, when too closely condensed; teoder plants do 
not require it ; a genUe shake or two, on the board, and 
a slight watering, are quite sufficient to settle the mould* 
1 may here very justly enter a complaint of the ill-t 
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ment that the layers of Carnations, just removed froin 
the mother plant, whose roots are still young and tender, 
too often receive from the rough and careless handling of 
gardeners in potting them ; they may be said, in a great 
measure, to destroy the life of the plants at the outset, 
instead of preserving it, by not only bruising the roots, 
but by often forcibly detaching them altogether; and 
thisy tooy at the approach of Winter, when the plants 
have little chance of recovering from the injury. The 
old rude method of dibbling with the finger, and ramming 
down the mould with the thumb, seem still to prevail ; 
the roots ought to be as tough as wire to bear such usage ; 
and pointed as needles, to be able to make their way 
through it. I wish our friend Loudon could teach these 
men the ** humanities ;" and then one might expect to 
hear of Carnation layers, entrusted to their keeping, 
treated with something like the care and tenderness that 
they -are obliged to shew to the young plants of Cucum- 
bers, Melons, Balsams, &c. at their first potting ; there 
would be then little occasion for them to seek for excuses, 
or to bring groundless charges against the persons who 
supplied them, in order to screen their own neglect and 
improper treatment. It is not every gardener, that knows 
how to grow a Carnation, however lightly he may treat 
it, and however confident he may feel of doing it ; if he 
neglects to prepare proper compost, his plants will not 
thrive ; if be does not not pay requisite attention to them 
before, and during their flowering, the bloom will not be 
worth looking at ; and if he does understand how to pro- 
pagate them, they will all very soon perish. Gardeners, 
unaccustomed to flowers, are, in general, bad propaga- 
tors; fewofihem have any right notion of piping ; and 
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though nothing ia more simple, they never set about it, 
as if they wished to succeed. What can be the cause of 
this indiiference ? Is there no responsibility attached to a 
failure? They are, likewise, great bunglers in laying ; 
there is not one in ten whose assistance I would claim 
upon the moat pressing occasion, and leave the operation 
to them, uncontrolled and unlooked after ; whereas, I 
could trust implicitly to any amateur cobler, tailor, wea- 
ver, or barber, who had had the least practice with their 
own flowers, to do this laying in the most satisfactory 
manner. This I know from experience, that very few of 
them, unless fond of the flower itself, seem to take any 
care of them, ot treat them right, or bloom them well. 

The numerous plants that I have sent to different 
ladies and gentlemen, I have found, in a year or two, 
have all come to nothing in their hands, for want of skill 
and proper care ; whereas the snnie flowers, sent to any 
individual who has cultivated them himself, solely for 
his pleasure and amusement, and who had not the least 
pretension to any knowledge of gardening, beyond the 
. care of a few flowers, have been grown, preserved, and 
propag'ated for years, with the greatest success. 

1 fancy I hear one of those practitioners of the blunt 
knife, and finger dibber, for the race does not yet appear 
to be extinct, cry out, what an ungrateful conceited 
fellow that Hogg must be, to fancy that nobody can grow 
Caroatious besides himself, and to find fault, too, and 
charge us with the destruction of them ; the loss of which 
must promote the sale of more : he is the last person that 
ought to complaiu. To such my reply, in rejoinder, 
would be, " nay, nay, friend, one purchase, and oiw 
failure, always close the account;" it ia froni tlie i 
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aBnfol eidtivaiioa of them only, thaii a florist ever ex* 
psets^ 0r ncmrm any future order. 

The Caraaitioft biuB no ligneous substance like a Gera- 
nium, or Heathy neither does it die down, like an herba- 
ceous piaiity and rise again in the Spring ; and though it 
belongs to the family of grasses, it will not bear to be 
eat down, and stript of its foliage ; it may not improperly 
be considered as a biennial ; for if planted in the ground, 
awl Utt to lis fiUe, it will rarely survive that period ; it 
wiU Bot be treated widi neglect. The London Horti- 
onltMnl Society, in the time of Mr. Sabine, were at some 
pal— aad expense to form a collection of Carnations and 
Picotees, both English and foreign ; but they had not a 
tmktt in the garden who knew how to treat them, and 
they aU peririMd in a year or two. They used to send a 
few wretched blooms to be exhibited at their meetings 
in Bc§entrBtreat, till they were ashamed to own them ; 
aspeeiaUy if ranged near any other well blown blossoms, 
semt by some professed amateur florist. 

MR. CLARK'S METHOD OF PIPING. 

The following method of propagetting Carnations and 
Picotoes, by cuttings, without bottom heat, I received 
from Mr. Clark, who often urged me to adopt it as more 
certain tfaan my own ; but my constant reply was, that I 
found it impossible to use any other method than the one 
I pOTSned» from the multitude of cuttings we generally 
pul in ; and, moreover, that I bad no reason to complain 
of any want of suooeas in piping. 

Ha was particularly fond of Picotees, witb yellow 
gnranda, for which my ooUectioii has been longdistin- 
giiiriMd; and it was owing to this circumstance that we 

o 6 
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became acquainted, about twelve yem a^is dviog all 
which time the most friendly i nt e tcw ae has rahairted, 
and a frequent exchange of plants has iaksB place be- 
tween us. 

Having mentioned to him my intention ci pabliahing a 
Supplement to my Treatise on Florists' FloweiB, and 
that I should be obliged to him for any useAd hints, or 
information, that he might think proper to commanicate, 
he very kindly sent me the following written directions 
for piping, which I now beg to present to my readers ; 
their value will be fully appreciated by the practical 
florist ; and their adoption may be saMy leoooiniaided lo 
the young one. 

The earth, for piping, should consist of a rather light, 
fresh, sandy mould, and old frame dung entirdy decom- 
posed ; this should be passed through a fine siere, such 
as will take out any small lumps of earth or little stones ; 
and when used, it should be in a moist state. In dry 
weather it may be watered over night, before it is ased ; 
it will then settle much better in the pots, and require 
less water when piping. Nine No. 48-sized pots, will 
stand, when plunged in the earth, about three-parts of 
th(>ir depth under a common garden hand-glass, cemented 
and made sufficiently air tight. Let the pots be filled 
with the piping compost, and pretty well shaken down, 
by striking the pot upon the hard ground several times ; 
then let the pot be again filled up to a cone-like surface, 
and pressed moderately down, leaving the earth convex 
in the middle of the pot. This done, water the pot of 
earth with a small and fine roiied watmng pot, till it is 
saturated with water ; this will be seen, when the water 
does not readily pass away ; having repeated this again. 
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shake the pot gently and steadily on the ground three or 
four times ; the earth will tiien sink in the pot nearly to 
the rim, and hare rather a muddy appearance ; let the 
pots then stand for an hour, or until the water has drained 
away, and left the surface tolerably firm, which will be 
discerned by a gentle pressure of the hand upon it. With 
this direction, let it not be supposed it is meant that the 
earth is to be hardly pressed into the pot ; for, if so 
done, it will be too hard for the tender fibres to issue 
freely ; neither is it intended that the earth should be 
made so as to run together, when shaken down; for, if 
so, it must have a similar effect to that of filling the pot 
too firmly with the earth. These extremes must, there- 
fore, be avoided ; and all that is here meant, is to let the 
earth be moderately firm in the pot, so that it may not 
sink from the bottom of the pipings when put in, and to 
be made only so moist that the pipings may require no 
more watering till they have taken root, and are removed 
under other glasses, to have air admitted to them, as is 
further directed. 

The pipings having been cut, and placed in pans of 
water, while the pots have been standing to drain, and 
the earth to settle, take them out of the water singly, and 
after gently pressing the middle finger, damp with the 
water, from the pan, immediately upon the spot, where 
you are about to place the piping ; with the thumb and 
finger, gently force in the piping, but not too deep, and 
so as to leave the first grass of the piping even with the 
surface, and the piping standing firmly upon its bottom, 
in complete contact with the moist earth, and so continue 
to place the pipings as closely as the fingers may con- 
veniently be passed between them. After the pipugs 
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■re pnt in, not one drop of vBter more afaould be put to 
them, as some recominend, and, as Ihcy say, to settle 
tile earth to the pipings; because it must be evident, 
that any water put to them after they are in, will, ae it 
sioka, tiRsettle the earth from the bottom of the pipings, 
and will have exactly a contrary effect to that of settling 
the earth to them. 

In putting them in, should any piping be found to 
strike upon a small lump of earth, take it up again, and 
put it so ae to avoid the substance ; fur although the 
earth be finely sifted, there will be some such ; and if 
the piping hits upon it, its bottom will not stand so 
imnied lately upon the moist earth, as it necessurily must 
do to do well. Upon this I would lay the greatest stress, 
because long experience has entirely convinced me, 
that upon this principle, mainly, does the success of 
piping depend ; and, surely, it will be readily conceived, 
that when the earth sinks from the bottom of the piping 
from any cause, its striking root is either very long 
delayed, or entirely prevented, for want of that moistnre 
which is necessary for its support, till it has thrown < 
its fibres; but when the piping is so put in, that | 
bottom presses upon the moist earth, it will appear | 
grow immediately the glasses are put down close, 
the air is excluded. When the piping is done, and tl 
aumber of pots are finished for a glass, whatever may I 
tiie size, plunge the pots in earth as before directed ; a 
the best method of doing this, is in a raised heap 4 
mould, and not upon dung, consisting of a load or t 
laid up two feet or more above the surface of the groai 
and this in a situation where the pipings can have I 
■un early in the muruing, and, also, in the evening; 
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tf in sitanlrf as tt takt woam portion of Ihe mid^day 
•tt ; a niagte aiat ahould be hid direatly «pon Um 
gliwM, and sot raised above (btni» fma nina o'ckxJ& in 
lbs aomiDf » or earlier^ if tba smi is rery bright, till 
faar or firs o'clook ia tbe afteraooa, ot later, aceordiaf 
totbebeatof tbesaa; taking cars thai tbe fnpiags be aol 
too maeb exposed to the sun> so as to get withered. But if 
the saa is not snficisatly powerful to heat the glaaaes, they 
iboidd be kept entirely uaeoTeredy and always so during 
ths nigbt* If the pipings are thas managed, and tbe 
Mats takea off in tbe evening, a fiae moisture will arise 
aadav tbe glasses^ so that they cannot be leea through, 
sad will settle like a daw upon the pipings, keeping 
dieiii in the giwwiag state from the time tbe glasses 
srs placed closely 0¥er them ; and thia should be done 
as soon after piping as tba pipiags are quits dry, wbidi 
Aay will be ia about twelve hours, depending, in some 
meaaura, upoa tbe weather, aad the degree of ab ad- 
silttad under tbe glasses ; which should be plaosd over 
tba piipings iamediately the pots are finished, and 
phm y rf in tbe earth: an oyster shell, or broken tile, 
plirnd aader tbe edge of the glasses^ for tbe time, vrill 
aaswvr tbe purpose of drying them. Exposing tbe 
pipings to a bot san, so that the gUases get heated, 
witb tbe view, as some say, to dry them, is not this some- 
tfuQI^ like making hay % And can it want any argument to 
skew tbe fallacy of sach a pracrtioe 7 for bow can it be 
lappesed^ that tbe pipings, witb nothing, perhaps, but 
only tbe moist eaitb around the bottom of tbem, can 
fiklnia a hot san, without being withered, more or less ? 
Or even if tbe joint is standing firmly on its bottom, as 
it 4f>^ ^t ia it not a great mistake to imagine that 
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tfaey can bear the sun, almost ia any degree, before 
they have taken root? But at no time shuuld the 
pipings have the aun, if it ts at all bright, but through a 
«ngle mat, while they are under the glasses. If the 
pipings contract mouldiness, it is from bad roanagemenl ; 
they nill not be so, if the directions now given &Ht^ 
strictly followed. When air is required, it should < 
be given in the evening, when the setting sun is neariril 
tiie horizon, and shines obliquely upon the pipin|p| 
The pipings will require but little attention, for a for 
night or so, after the glosses have been closely put on 
them, as described ; when, if the pipings have grown, I 
they ought to have done, it will be estremely henelit^ 
to take off the glasses for about a quarter of an hoi 
before sunset, and to turn them upside doi 
diem dry; and then, after having scarilied the ear 
between the plants, put on the glasses closely as befoM 
and this may be repeated at the end of a few daya, i 
as occasion may seem to require, particularly if t 
weather is hot and tbggy. After this, the pots of ttu 
pipiugs which have taken root, and this will easily I 
Been by their growth, should be taken from under tl 
glass, and placed under other glas 
•haded place, and so as to Imve air admitted to thf 
\iy degrees, till wholly exposed. It wilt easily be o 
■ceived, that the pipings, having been excluded fromlj 



a lung, the grass will, on its tirst e\puHur 
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tender to be wholly exposed without a glas 
length of time : and that such a sudden transition, 
complete exclusion, to a sudden exposure, cannot I 
"right ; and, indeed, the effect of such a change will 
very perceptible ; for if the glasses are wholly t^ei 
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off at once, after the pipings have been so long under 
them, the grass will become flaccid, and will not sup- 
port itself; they should, therefore, be inured to the air 
by degrees. 

Soon after the pots are thus removed from under 
the piping glass, but not till then, it will be requisite to 
give them a little water in the evening, and so occasion* 
ally ; but when the plants are well established, let the 
pots be kept pretty dry, and then, in this state, they 
may be safely planted out singly, and they will scarcely 
feel the moving, if moderately watered, when so planted 
out ; as some roots will sooner take root than others ; 
it were as well, perhaps, to pipe but one sort in a pot, 
though it will often be found necessary to put seyeral 
sorts in the same pot, where the stock of them is con- 
fined to a few pipings. 

Now, though piping is thus advised, a person will 
hardly cut all his grass for this purpose, but rather leave 
a supply for laying, and thus have a double chance 
for his stock of plants : besides, in piping, he will have to 
put a number to every plant, if he takes his pipings 
sometime before they bloom ; and, if he does so, they 
will certainly strike root the more readily. As to cut- 
ting the pipings, though it may be said there is not 
much art in this, nor much discrimination necessary, yet, 
it cannot be disputed, that there is a wrong as well as a 
right joint to cut to ; nor is there much more doubt that 
Uie pipings should have two or three joints ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, perhaps, the second joint will be the pro- 
per one, if the grass is in a good state, and the joint is 
not green and succulent, neither too hard, but white, soft^ 
and swelling ; but this will not be the case with pipings 
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from a plant that is not free in its growth, nor with such 
sortfi aa naturally run long in the gnus, or are drawn up 
by covering or otherwise; for the second joint of such 
will, probably, be green and too soft; and if cut at such 
joint, ihe piping will inevitably rot : with such pipings, 
tlierefure, the third joint must be chosen, for unless the 
Joint is sufficiently matured, as described, it will not 
succeed. First, then, the grass of the piping should be 
stripped olf downwards, so as not at all to break the 
joint, and then to cut clean and exactly to it, but not 
into it, leaving no part of the piping below the joint, as 
some have done; for such must decay up to the joint, 
and therefore can only impede its striking. In cutting 
the tup grass of the piping, this should not be cut too 
short, but eo as to leave the tender grass at the heart 

intouclied ; and not, as some do, divest the piping of IIm 
greatest part of the grass. The side grass may be left, 

a that when cut, and the pipings are put in, they may 
teem barely to touch each other; and tbe sune obsem** 
tion as to cutting the grass, applies also to the layen, 
lu about a week or ten days after the pipings have been 
put in, should there appear to be one or two, which do 
Dot throw out the grass as they should do, but, oa ttm 
contrary, get flaccid and dry ; such pipings, if they aM 
of much value, and the stock is scarce, may be lakw 
■out of the pot, and the hottoms of them, and not tbs 
. placed in a little cold water in a wiue glass to 
Rome hours, or till th« pipings beconw stiff; Ouy mmf 
tlieo, without any mote cutting, be put into u fresh pot^ 
just as at lirst, when, if the pipings be sound, tlicy 0iy 
yetdoweil; but if the joint appear unsound, which may 
•otily be discovered upou ezaniination, instead of baing 
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wiU cieatiusd tad ckan, then ike only chanoe is to cnt 
to the ntxt joint, if poMiblo, and eatMtf pipe tliea 
afiedi, as at lint. By this practice^ piping may, withovt 
exaggeration, be said to be eomewfaat certain. 

Again, as to layers, these are sometimes inconsiderately 
pat down, when the bottom of the plant, to which they 
belong, is in part decayed ; and when this is so, for want 
of sopport from the plant, the layers will die, if snffered 
to remain ; but, by piping, this may be prerented. Be* 
fere tile time of laying, therefore, the plants should e^ery 
one of them be closely examined; for although the plant, 
upon a cursory riew, may appear to be in a good state, 
and any show for bloom tolerably well, yet, it frequently 
happens, that the stem, from whence the layers imsMdi^ 
at^y grow, er, perhaps, below them, is in an unsound 
state ; and when this is the case, the layers should directly 
be tnhen off and piped. By pressing the bottom of the 
alem below the layers, if unsound, this, it is easily die* 
cof u es d by the eye, will appear swelled or enlarged, 
and mil be fennd to be q[mngy and hollow, although 
the grass may seem to be in good health ; and when this 
is m», it is quite nselem to lay them; for if kid, they wiU 
dia^ if they are so left as layers : Or should it happen, 
that some layers, after haTing been laid, are injured by 
Urn win worm, and not notioed till the gran is seen to 
flag, by piping they may, if they are of value, still be 
sared ; for if somewhat withered, and yet not too fiur 
goon, hf putting them in oold water from the pump, for 
eenn kaun, or even for a day, after catting off the woody 
part^ they will heoome atiff, and then any be piped. 
The layers, too, any, in this nmmer, be oftsn preserved ; 
Up thnn^ tbsy an seen to flag, from having been bioheo 
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off in the laying, and they are not neglected too long. 
And now, should it be said, that the method of piping, 
here recommended, is attended with too much trouble, 
and that those, who pipe on a large scale, will not be 
able to pipe a sufficient quantity in tbis way, I can only 
reply, that eupposing there are not quite so many piped 
thus in pots, as are, in the usual way, put under a glass, 
yet, if more plants be obtained, by this method, is it not 
sometliing tike prejudice not to adopt it? 
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Or brief enumeratioa of some of the most imponant 
points to be attended to, in the management of Carna- 
tions ; the careful perusal of which, occasionally, will 
■erve to refresh the florist's memory. 

The best time for potting, or planting out for bloom, if 
tbe weather be favourable, is the last week in March, or 
the beginning of April; tbe compost to he properly 
milt, and put under cover a month previous, to get it in 
a dry working state. The plants, also, to be hardened 
by a full exposure to the weather a week or two before; 
nothing is gained by potting earlier, unless you have ^k 
convenience of frames to shelter them by night, and la 
screen them occasionally from bleak east winds by d»f, 
Vellow Picotees always require to be sheltered, lor m 
time, in this manner, when first potted. 

Put a portion of rotten dung over the bits of broken 
tile, at the bottom of each pot, with a few coarse riddliti|p 
of mould; then fill the poU three-parts full of the pt*> 
pared compost, and fix the plants carefully and firmly n 
the centre ; till up with a part that has been screened* 
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and shake the pot once or twice smartly on the hoards, 
to settle the mould, taking care not to plant too deep, or 
to bury any part of the foliage ; leave the surface smooth ; 
the dungy below the plants, will retain moisture after 
each watering, and afford nourishment in the lime of 
flowering, when they require it most. After you have 
done, set the pots upon two long narrow rails, an inch 
and a half square, along the side of the walks in the 
open part of the garden ; the rain will then pass through 
more readily ; the worms will be unable to enter, and 
there will be no danger of any stoppage or accumulation 
of stagnant water in the pots to rot the roots, as often 
happens from their resting on the damp ground. Here 
they may remain, without further notice, till the first 
week in June, when it is required to strip off all dried or 
damaged leaves near the roots, to weed the pots carefully, 
and to scratch over the surface, previous to their top 
dressing, with a mixture of one-third old sheep or cow 
dung, one-third rotten frame dung, and one-third mould ; 
the same to be screened and well mixt. 

By the middle of June the plants will begin to spindle, 
and shoot up for bloom, and require sticking ; train the 
stems to the sticks, whose length, for strong plants, 
should not be less than four feet, and tie them carefully 
with slips of wet bass. 

In the beginning of July many of the plants will have 
acquired firmness and consistency, sufficient to com^ 
naence piping ; take off such cuttings as cannot easily be 
laid down, and set them upright, with thdr respective 
tallies, when cut, two inches deep, in a pan of water ; 
this prevents their weltering, and they cut the better for 
it ; as the piping, in this case, will be before the bloom, 



affix a separate tally to every plant, to prevent the dis- 
appointment of run Bowers ; cut Just below the second 
or third joint, according to the strength of the grass, and 
touch not the leading shoots. The pods, or flower buds, 
will now have begun to form, when you must strip off 
all but two on each plant ; in case of a large and very 
full flower, you may leave three, never more ; a cluster 
of small pimping flowers is of no use, or credit, to any 
one. When the pods are fully formed, aud ready to 
open, tie them round with bass, to prevent their bursting 
on one side; they will want looking after, from time to 
time, till the flower hns fully expanded; some of the ties 
or bandages wilt rei^uire to be eased, or tightened, or re* 
moved, and fresh ones put on ; this work must not be 
done carelessly or slovenly, if you intend to exhibit for 
any prize ; as soon as the flowers begin to open, and 
before they drop their guard leaves, cover them with glass 
or paper caps ; for the tender leaves of the flower, tf left 
exposed to the rain and a hot sun, soon get tarnished and 
damaged. 

When the flowers have opened for a few days, and the 
outer petals have expanded all round, again examine and 
«a«e the pods, where it is required, and put on the cards 
to keep theiD in their form, and fix them with wires to 
the sticks, to prevent their banging down, or being blown 
about by the wiud ; this will enable iho blossoms to pre- 
serve their shape, and to support their leaves to the last, 
even after the cards are removed, and when they are cut 
to be exhibited at any prize show ; and the less (be blos- 
aome are exposed to the sun, when blown, the brigfatci 
and Biore vivid will be their colours. As the CaniKtioiis _ 
generally come into flower about the middle of July, • 
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tmae to propagate, by catliagpi, as thay shew colour, and 
peisevere till you have doae ; the best compost for which 
is leaf mould and fine drift sand, with a small portion of 
gifted mouldy and well decayed frame dung that has lain 
for two years. 

As the presenratioa of your CamatioDs is the chief 
^tiyyiifl^ that ought to engage your care, and as skilful 
(NPppagatioa is the only means of accomplishing it, learn 
to perfbnn this part well. 

As the pods are forming and coming into flower, and 
all the time they continue in it they require a copious 
supply of soft water, never suffer them to flag for the 
want of it. I prefer giving it, at tins season, through the 
pipe of the watering pot instead of the rose. Now is the 
time to stage the plants, and to range them according to 
their height and colours along the platform, prepared 
ready to receive them, and where they are to remain till 
they have done flowering. 

Put on the cloth or awning also, to shade the blossoms, 
as well as to shade yourself, wbieb it does, most agree* 
ably, firom the [fierce rays of a July sun, and to protect 
them as well from the wind and rain. Whan the flowers 
begin to fade, prepare to lay them, by shortenug the 
side grsss, and getting the p^ps in readiness : fern pegs, 
if the fern can be easily got, and which, with care, will 
last two years, are the handiest and soonest made ; aad 
thin narrow bladed budding-knives, with their long ivory 
handles, are the best to operate with. 

Water the plants well over night, and in the morning 
disturb the surface lightly, and cover it with a little firesh 
qompost of one-third garden mould, one*third rotten 
franie dung, and one«third Iba£ mould, with a good por«« 
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tioD of dried road grit or drift sand. Take your seat 
astride of a common form, set the pot before you, and 
steady the layers with your left hand, resting the back of 
your right hand on the edge of the pot, and holding the 
knife upwards between your two fore fingers and thumb ; 
then, with a steady hand, and correct eye, cut upwards 
quite through the middle of the second or third joint from 
the top ; the cut may extend a full quarter of an inch 
beyond the joint; if the joints are wide apart, always take 
the second ; remove the leaves that ensheathe the joints, 
and shorten the nib just below them ; be careful not 
to break off the layers in pegging them down, and cover 
the joints three-quarters of an inch deep ; when you 
have cut and laid the whole, give the pot a gentle shake, 
and leave the surface smooth. If the weather be very 
dry and hot, let the awning down for a day or two, next 
the sun, to shelter them, or remove them into the shade : 
water them, in the evening of the day following, with a 
fine rosed pot, and repeat it afterwards as often as neces- 
sary. Laying is a very important operation to a florist, 
and it ought to be done well, and completed by the mid- 
dle of August. 

The Seed of a fine Carnation is always desirable, but 
is not attainable every year ; for if rainy weather should 
chance to set in, for a week or ten days, just as the 
blooms begin to wither and decay, decomposition follows 
so rapidly from their imbibing the wet, and retaining it 
in the cup, which incloses the ovarium or seed vessel, 
that the whole soon gets mouldy and rots ; but if the 
weather continues fair and hot, at this critical time, 
namely, the month of August, and you will be at the 
pains to pluck out carefully the dying petals from the 
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eop, a narrow part of which may be torn down to Ihe 
base, and cut off to prereat the wet lodging ; you will 
then stand a good chance of saying seed ; this is the 
method we inrariably pursoe, and the result has always 
proved successful, more or less. 

The pipings and layers, if not neglected, will be fit to 
be taken up and potted towards the end of September, 
and the first week in October; put two plants in a 
48 pot, or three, according to the nature of their growth, 
and single plants in 60 pots. Pot them lightly, and do 
not bury any part of the foliage, neither bruise the tender 
roots by hard pressure ; set them in a frame upon boards, 
or on six inches of coal ashes, trodden hard, and water 
them, the next day, with a fine rose, to fix and 
settle the mould round the roots ; the frame may be shut 
down close for two or three days, till they hare struck 
fresh roots, and recovered from their transplanting; 
afterwards give them plenty of air, and full exposure in 
all suitable weather : as continued and heavy rains fre- 
quently fall in October and November, to which it 
would be improper to expose them by taking off the 
lights, admit air in front, and raise the frame on bricks, 
to receive a current of it below ; this keeps the plants 
healthy, and prevents those purple spots on the leaves, 
the sure indications and forerunners of disease, which is 
engendered by dampness and close confinement; the 
bricks may remain till severe frost sets in. If the plants 
become troubled with the green fly, which is the case 
often, at the beginning or close of a wet Winter, 
smoke them with tobacco in the frames; this will 
readily destroy them. The last thing which remains 
to be observed, is, pick off all decayed leaves^ some 
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time in January or February, and clip off the damaged 




ting in the Spring. 


The following Catalogues of CamatioM and Picoteei, 


comprise ueaily all the Varietiei in my Collection, at the 


present time. 


M 


CARNATIONS. J 


1 


SCARLET BtZARBES. I^M 


Addenbroke'i King, 


HaD's Glory of England. ' 




Tarrare. ' 


Barr's King William IVtb. 


Hill's Duke of Leeds. H 


BanK^tfg Dr.|Medina. 


Hodges's Jupiter. , 


Bates's George IVth. 


Columlm. , 


Oxford Hero. 


Navarino. ^ 


K Sir Harry. 


Prince George. 


^M Marquis of Ciiandoa. 


Hogg's Lord Caltliorpe. 


^F Duke of Clarence. 


Lord SandoD. 




Achilles, , 


Cartvrrighfs WUlUm IVtix. 


StrAbraUNmHonif 


Cbristian's KiD^WUliam IVtb. 


CaptaiD Custaoce. 


Lord Milton. 


Mars. 


Pageant. 


Julius Cssar. 


Cooper'a Higli Admiral. 


Oliyer CromwelL ■ 


Costin'i Maaarch. 




Ely's Mayor of Bipoa. 


Hopkins's Qrenadier. 


Farrer's Huntsman. 


Housman's Kiufare Hero.. 


Fletcher'. Lord Stanley. 


Hojlc's Duke of Leeds. 




Hufton'.DiikeofWellingt. 




Squire Sitwell. 


Oould'.DnkeofVork. 


— ^ Lord Lincoln. 




Hiimpbrey-s Dokeof Clucsofc— 


Hall's ChBm))ion. 


Ivea's President. ^J 


^. ^.^^^B^^M 
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Jackson's Ktef^ 
Jaqnes's Pkrtoffl 
Kdlner's WiUioB IVth. 

BfarqdlB of Anglesey. 

Langsdale'fr HigMttid Boy. 
lianidng's Glory. 
Martin's Conqtferor. 

Lord Lievfienant. 

Mason's Acbilles; 

1^ Robert Peel. 

JohnBnlL 

— Captrin Spencer. 

Moore's William lYth. 
Pearson's Lord Bagot 
Power^s Bake of Wellington. 

Yictorions. 

Pyke's Champion. 
Prior's Lord HIU. 
Holly's Salamander. 
Rowbottom's Victory. 
Salthoose's Bolivar. 
SmaBey's Lord Alihorp. 
— »- Foxbnnter. 
Snook's Defiance. 



Strong's Dnke of York. 

King. 

Albion. 

Squire's Defiance. 
Tate's Rover. 

Friday NIgbt. 

Thompson's Squire Cartwright 
Tlmmis's Rowton. 
Turner's Blucher. 
Turton's Firebrand. 
Walker's Pageant. 
Wahnsley's William lYth. 
Waterhonse's Ridng Sun. 

Dr. Syntax. 

Wilde's Perfection. 
Willmer's Conquering Hero. 
Wood's President 
Woolridge's King. 

Satisfaction. 

Yates's Yaliant Hero. 
Yeomanson's Metropolitan. 

Triumphant. 

Young's Mount £tna. 



CRIMSON BIZARRES. 



Barrfs Queen Adelaide. 
Bamett's John Bull. 
Bates's Pre-eminent 
Birtle's Model. 
Brooks's Lord Eldon. 
Back's Lord Bagot 
Butcher's Jolly Tar. 
Cartwright*s Rainbow. 

Weaver. 

Christian's Magnificent. 

Miss Hogg. 

Clarke's Magnificent 



Davey's Rainbow. 
Firth's Yirginius. 
Furze's Enchanter. 
Gregory's King Alfired. 
Hall's Sultan. 
Harley's Diana. 
Hevritf s George IVth. 
Hogg's King Arthur. 

Lord Goderich. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

Plutarch. 

— — Lord Clare. 



h2 
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Hogg's Hamlet. 

Holliday's Sir Robert Gunning^ 

Hafton'sKiog William I Vth. ' 

Lord Holland. 

Huggin's Brilliant. 
Ives's Prince Leopold. 
Jaqoes's Oeor^na. 
Lacey's Waterloo. 
Lee's Duke of Kent. 

Eleonor. 

Lichfield Minster. 
Malpas's NaTarino. 
Medwin's Lord Eldon. 
Messenger's Sir G. Robinson. 
Martin's King Arthur. 

Colossus. 

Lord John Russell. 

Orson's Duke of Clarence. 
Phillips's Lord Harrington. 
Pittman's Rising Sun. 



Potter's Sir William. 
Smith's Lady Grey. 
Strong's Linnaeus. 

Sir Joseph Banks. 

Taylor^s Birmingham. 
Terry's King. 
Troup's Eclipse. 

Magnificent. 

Turner's Duke of Deyonshire. 
Wakefield's Paul Pry. 
Wilde's Bang Europe. 
Wood's King WUliam I Vth. 

Bradford Hero. 

Queen Elizabeth. . 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Woodhead's Spitfire. 
Wright's Albion. 
Yeomanson's George IVtlu. 
Young's Earl Grey. 



PINK AND PURPLE BIZARRBS. 



Alton's Pre-eminent. 
Bates's Dr. Buckland. 
Christian's Miss Wonfor. 
Daye/s Lady Grey. 
Franklin's Queen of Hearts. 
Gould's Prince George. 
GiU's BrUtol Hero. 
Hogg's Dulce Decns. 



Hogg's Marquis of Douro. 
Hufton's Lady Lincoln. 
Jaques's Iris. 

Mortlock's Duke of Sussex. 
Strong's Princess of Denmark 

Dr. Franklin. 

Troup's Primate. 
Traveller. 



PURPLE FLAKES. 



Ashworth's Memnon. 
Bates's Wellington. 

Sir James Plabtin. 

Brookes's Duke of Beaufort 
Castle's Mrs. ^rrington. 



Christian's Mary Christian. 
Costar's Squire Clark. 
Crick's Hero. 
Ely's John Wright 
Franklin's Dr. Franklin. 
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Fnlbrook's Greaidier. 
HalFsDakeofNcMrfolk. 
Hiirs Refonnen 
Hogg's Mn. SiddoDs. 

Lord Tenteiden. 

Queen Adelaide. 

Honey's Princess Cluuriotte. 
Hnfton's Princess Victoria. 

La Belle Alliance. 

Mrs. Oodfr^Mondy. 

Kenney's Excellent. 
Kershaw's Royal George. 
Knott's Alfred the Great 
Leigfaton's Belleropbon. 
Maltby's Enuna. 



Martin's President. 

Miss Wake. 

Palmer's Defiance* 
Phillips's Britannia. 
Pyke's DakibeUa. 
Strong's Esther. 

Elisa. 

Taylor's Lady Mansfield, 
llnmus's Lord Byron. 
Tomer's Princess Charlotte. 

Miss Wilkinson. 

Willmer's Defiance. 
Wood's Lord Wentwortii. 
' Commander. 



SCARLET FL4KES. 



Addenbroke's Dnchessof Kent. 

Lydla. 

Bates's Ignescens. 
Booth's Independant. 
Brown's ^shop of Gloucester. 
Faolkner's Salamander. 
Fletcher's Lord Anson. 
Furze's Duke of Bedford. 
Hallos Caption Sleigh. 
Harley's Enchanter* 
Hodges's Bright Phttbos* 
Hogg's Lord HOL 

Hndibras. 

' General CHnton. 

Rouge Dragon. 

'Momus. 

Vulcan* 

Holmes's Baron Weber. 
Hnfton's Magnificent* 
KnotfsAjax. 



Lee^s Ruby. 
Leighton's Atlas. 
Manning's Defiance. 
Martin's High Sheriff. 

Phcenlx. 

■ Meteor. 
Maud's Rowton* 
Moore's First West York. 
Orson's Rob Roy. 
Pearson's Rising Son. 

■ Madam Mara. 
Plummer's Waterloo. 
Page's Queen Caroline. 
Smalley's Sparkler. 
Steam's Dr. Bames* 
Stoniard's Britannia. 
Tate's Queen Adelaide. 
Taylor's Festival* 
ThomicrofVs Rubens. 
■ — Blucher. 
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TamllnsoD's Ouke of RntlBod. 




Turner's Jupiter. 


Wood's Baiiluk. 1 


Wharton'a Phrenix. 


Comet. (1 

NK FLAKES. 


ROSE AND P 


Bates's Ducbess of Kent. 


Jaques'i Phiebus, 


Princess Victoria. 


Lacey's Princess of Waln^ 


Clarke's Ludy Fainliam, 


Laugsdale's Cottage Maid.' 


Lady Crew. 


Lee's Maria Louisa. 


Clegg-i Smiling Beauty. 


Malpas's Circassian. 


Crook's Roi de Roses. 


Martin's Lady Euston. 


Colcotf* Lady Orey. 




Darey's Lady Shannon. 


Eliza. 


Dawson's Lady Orde. 


Mason's Lady Hamilton. ^ 




Norris's Queen. 


Faulkner's Eliza. 


Plant's Lady Bood. 


Fletcher's Duchess of Devon- 


Pollifs Triumph Royal. 


shire. 


Power's Lady Jane Pee), h 


HaU'a Lady CovUle. 


Redfem's Miss Ward. 




Smalley's Wonderful. j 


Barley's Mrs. Chrke. 


Strong's FHnceuAuinnK 


Bird's Belvidera. 


WiUmer's Tiraaudi*. ,, 


MogE'8 Lady Sophia Ctut. 


Wood's Royal Oeerge. <| 


Lady Pelre. 




MissBoward. 


— LadySptrrow. 


J alia. 




Isabella. 


Yates's Supreme. 


Paddington Beauty. 


Yeomansan'sMi^um Bodi 


Hnftou's QuMD Adelaide. 


Yoang's Amanda. j 


FRENCH CA 


RNATIONS. ' 


SC ABLET 


BIZARRES. 


Bijou de ClermonL 


Due d'Orleans. 




Due de Ncmourt. ^ 




Einpereur Titni. * 


JJcMarel^o. 


General VaUuri. 


^ 


^^^^ 



m 



General Lobio. 
OnrndTurc. 
ManbaLfloiil. 
De Biros. 



Ni 



Rot de Capp^ina. 
Roi Pepin. 
Tkdma. 



Beant^ 
Fenilon. 
LaRenoaun6e« 
LaDoocenr* 



CRIM80N AND PINK BIZARRBS. 



Pont de LodL 
Princeai Marie. 
Pocelle de Gand. 
Richease de Roses. 
RoiDagobert 



Marahal Geraad. 



AdSe. 
Belle Zoiaide. 



MEDINA BIZARRES. 



ndqphonae* 
RooMean. 



Baton Cavier. 



Cordon Blen. 

JnUa. 

Le Itol de Violets. 



PURPLE FLAKES. 



Madame de France. 
Prince de Naasan. 
Victoire. 
Voltaire. 



SCARLET FLAKES. 



Brillant 
Comfe de Segor. 
Fen tr^ vive. 

a 

Fen de Borges. 
^onnudse de Volcain. 
General Hako. 



Henri Qaatre. 

Jaielle. 

L'lnooniparaUe. 

Marmont. 

Prince Charles. 

Triomphant. 
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ROSE FLAKES. 


Coquelte de Paris, 


La Comtewe d'ArtoIs. 


Cybele. 


L-Agrement. 


Herodim. 




Jean Si«ley. 


Maria Louisa. 


JOBephioe. 




La Joyeuse. 


Ro«e Superbe. 


La Reine de Roiea, 




CHERRY AND MAROON FLAKES. 


Chtoe. 


LeRoUesNoirs. 


L'A«reable. 


Le Roi de Cerises. 


Lb Reine de Hongrie. 




La Flenr da Pape. 




BLUSH AND WHITE. 


Abben of 8t Clair. 1 ScFur Bliocbe. 


rme^. \ Ve«ta. 


PICC 


TEE. 



By diDt of culture, and perBeverance in sowing 
the Picotee has been improved, in a wonderful degiw 
since I lirst invited the attention of florists to this dower, 
thirteen years ago; the cultivation of it has become tm 
general as that of the Carnation ; and the same prizes 
and rewards arc now adjud|;ed, in every Floricultural 
Exhibition, to those who produce the finest blooms, 
which are classed under the heads of Purple, Red, Scar- 
let, Kose, and Yellow; and are further distinguished, 
■B heavily feathered, lightly feathered, lined or striped, 
■potted, and edged round the margins of the pel 
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My sale of them aeeav to keep equal pace with that of 
Camatioiis. Eren the humUe Pink grower has made a 
step in advance, and deigned, at length, in proof of more 
exalted taste, to cast his ejes npon the Picotee, won- 
dering why he had remained so long blind and insensible 
to its beantieB. In sereral places, where Pink shows 
only were held, Picofeee exhibitions for prizes have been 
established likewise. 

The last Summer being rather &Yourable for ripening 
and producing seed, I expect a large addition will be 
made to the nnmeroos varieties we have of it already ; 
and that the minty and curious amateur will be enabled 
to gpratiiy his taste more fully, be it ever so difficult 
to please. I have the satisfaction, myself, of stating, 
that, last year, several yellow Picotees, variegated with 
different colours, and raised from seed, ripened in my 
own garden, flowered for the first time; and that, about 
a dozen, which I have selected, are quite equal to any 
that I have ever received, either from France, or Ger- 
many. I hope, that, in the ensuing Autumn, I shall be 
able to spare a few plants of them. The seed of yellow 
Picotees will not produce all the flowers raised from it 
with a yellow ground ; I have frequently found many of 
them come with a white one. 

ENGLISH PICOTEES (RED.) 
Annii<iiy^Oolhltti* 



M <' 



Bamb^iy'inffiAeMofBeanfort. 
BaioD't Miai Nevffle. 
Bates'^ Queen Aone. 
BfoM's Bake WyBam. 



Cartwrigiitfs Qoeen Adelaide. 

OomfiflMKb Lotd Ezmooth. 

Doaglas'ft I«dy Selkirk. 

Gibbon's JElegmU 

Hird's Alpha. 

Hodges's Strensham Beauty* 
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Hodges'a Alfred. 


Martin's Prince George. 


Hogg's King WiUiam. 


Lord HUl. 


Lady Harrington. 


Princes Victoria. 




Majestic. 


Britanaia. 




CorioDS. 


Eminent. 


Rnfus. 


Maw*! Willows. 


TDlUola. 




Maria. 


Pearson's Ciiilwell Beauty. 


BeUona. 


Pyke's Defiance. 


Diana. 


Russell's Incomparable. 


Hnfton'aWillStukely. 


Sandall's Litchfield Hero. 


MiM Ray. 


Spratl's Eari of Effingham. 


Firebrand. 


Wood's CbanpioQ. 


Lord Cheaterfield. 


Comet. 


Kenney's iDCOmparablE. 


Woollard's Miss Bacon. 


PUR 


PLE. ' 


Anneslcy-i King WiUiam. 




Lord Norrcys. 


Lavinia. ' 


Lord Hill. 






Lady Rolle. ( 


BoothmaD'a Princeas Victoria. 


Minatrel. ^ 


Bos's Madam Tooley. 


Nlobe. 


CornBeld'sDiichfsHof Bedford. 


Tameriane. 


Beauty of England. 


Penelope. 


MarchionensofBBlh. 


MissAniie»ley. 


Douglas's Prince Leopold. 


Pulcbdla. 


Mary Ann- 


Galatea. 


Ely'. Eliiabelh. 


Horwood's Fair Ellen. 


Faulkner's Caledonian. 




Fletcher's Maria. 


Uabelta. 


Gibbon's William IVtIi. 


Drasilla. 


Hodge.'. PriscUla. 


Naomi. 


Hogg's Lady Adand. 


M.«.WiUoughby. 




Mi« »llliw«_^ 


Ducbesi of Leed*. 


Jeeres'aMoon-takei. ,qJ 
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Jeeres't Benity. 
Lee's Qeopatnb 

DodieMofBiitlMML 

Martin's Qoeen of Vlttets. 

Qaeen Adoldile. 

Linowit. 

Mrs. Gmning. 

Complete. 



Martin's Emma. 
Mason's General Mina. 

Princess Charlottt. 

Smith's Country Girl. 
Townsend's Fair Rosamond. 
Wood's Lady Sandwiek. 
— — Agrippina. 
Enchantress. 



ROSE AND PINK. 



Comfidd's Lady Miller. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 
HogK't Lady Clare. 

LadyLaiisaLygon. 

Marchioness of Or- 
monde. 
Coontess of Vemlam. 



Hogg's Clarissa. 
Lee's Fair Rosamond. 
Pnrehas's Matilda. 
Wood's Andromache. 

Orphelia. 

Triumph Royal. 

— — - Lady Lake. 



SCARLET. 



Clark's Mrs. Wdbank. 


Pnrehas's Granta. 


Hogg's Dake of Athd. 


Racster's Miss Martin. 


Ensign. 


Stone's General Picton 


Smiho:. 




FOREIGN 


PICOTEES. 


Addaide. 


Le Sonyenir. 


Amie. 


Marshal Bnlow. 


Angdica. 


Paganini. 


Blandine. 


Pythagoras. 


Bmnhilde. 


Qneen of Wnrtemberg. 


Cornelia. 


Solon. 


L'Amiahle Rosette. 




PICOTBBS WITH Y 


ELIiOW GROUNDS. 




ApoUo. 


Albion. 


Ambrosia. 

1 


Alc^on. 


Amiens. 
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Amour. 

Amontii. 

Artebuiet. 

Aspnria. 

Asor. 

Baron Ompteda. 

BeDe Bergere. 

Berenice. 

Cdestina. 

ChiriesX. 

CoamaBdaiit. 



Cynthia. 

Daphne. 

Dieadonnee. 

Donna Maria. 

Doc de Cliartret. 

Eliza MoQchon. 

Emir. 

Emperor of Anstria. 

Erasmus. 

Fadma. 

Ganges. 

Gloria Flonmi. 

Golden Eagle. 

Goido. 

Herofaie. 

Hindoo. 

Indica. 

Jason. 

Joplter. 

King of Sardinia. 

King Priam. 

King Leopold I. 

Loois Philippe. 

La Reine de Beiges. 

La Relne de Francois. 



La Bfanprfsei • 

La bdle Jersoise. 

LaModeme* 

Le Grand Amiral. 

LeP^Nlkm. 

Le Triomphant. 

Le Jeone Lnbin. 

Leonidas. 

Mnssos^ 

M adwn4?^i H^H ^ 

Harjolin. 

Madame Sawreton. 

Napoleon. 

Octavia. 

Orpheus. 

Orlando. 

Osnida. 

Pactolna. 

jferseos. 

Pharamond. 

Phidias. 

Phoenix. 

Prince Mazimiiian. 

— -^Eogene. 

Artfaor. 

DeCond^. 

Princess of Sweden. 

of Orange. 

PaaHna. 

of Brasil. 

PriniOtho. 

TOO Oraniea. 

Pablicola. 

Paleheria. 

Pyranras. 

Qoeen of Bohemia. 

of Bavaria. 
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Rom d* Or. 
St.I>cMit. 
Salten MaluMMd. 



OF THE AURICULA. 

The Anricola, one of tlie emrly mud &Yorite flowers of 
Springy still oontiBiies to be very generally coltimted, 
and many new Tarieties of it are produced erery year 
firom seed, dioagli it takes some time before they get 
abroad ; the florist who has been lucky enough to raise a 
fine flower, is seldom inclined to part with any of it, till 
he has been enabled to increase it to ten or a dozen 
plants, which are generally sold out at one appointed 
time ; for unless he can make something by it, at the 
beginning, to remunerate him for his trouble, he will 
have little chance of doing it afterwards ; some plants 
throw out offsets freely, and are easily propagated, while 
others do it very slowly ; so that it often takes four or 
fiye years of careful culture to raise even six plants of 
some kinds ; this is one reason why Lee's Colonel Taylor, 
and Hedges's Britannia still continue dearand scarce ; they 
produce so few offsets ; added to which, plants of Colonel 
Taylor seldom sunrive the fifth or sixth year. I am not aware 
that any other flower has had half the pains and trouble 
bestowed upon it as the Auricula, in regard to compost ; 
experiment after experiment has been tried, and the com- 
bination and commixture of every known soil and 
manure have been made a hundred different ways ; nor 
do I know that the result of any one experiment, after 
aU, has been conclusive and satisfactory; there seems a 
capriciousness in the Auricula^ at times^ with re^d to 
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its nourishment, for which no one can account ; for in 
the same kind of soil, in which it has thriven and flou- 
rished two or three years, it will, if the same compost 
be long continued, often languish and decay, without 
any apparent cause ; this has made me less particular 
about both the precise quantities and qualities of the 
different ingredients, commonly used ; nor do I find it 
necessary to mete them out with that exact proportion 
which my late brother florist, Emmerton, used to ioiprew 
upon me, at the time I assisted him in the writing and conn fl 
pilatian of his Treatise ; this was the beginning or dawn ^ 
of my Auricula fancy, eighteen years ago ; and I have 
cultivated them with tolerable success ever since, though 
in a situation by no means suited to them, being too much 
Enclosed and confined in the midst of coal-smoke, and i) 
the want of a free and brisker circulation of pure 



Isaac Emmerton and his Compost, &c. 



The ingredients which he recommended, for the mo^ 
part, are of a nature too filthy and offensive for general 
adoption, as well as too tedious in preparation , and very pre- 
judicial, if used prematurely ; butuothingcouldever shaJia 
bis belief in their excellence, power, and efficacy. £nim< 
ton used to say, " My father used them, and 1 used tl 
after him, and made improvements upon them ; 
nobody grew Auriculas better ;" and it is but j 
to add, that the Auriculas, which the florists 
Bamet, Totteridge, and Finchley, exhibited atthattii 
Keniiey and Emmerton in particular, have not been 
passed, if equalled, by those of any florist of the pi 
day ; they were remarkable for their bold truMes, br< 
ejpaaded pips of brilliant colours, strong stems, 
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bunge fleshy foliage; indisputable proofs of good 
eulture. 

The consiBtenoy of the mould ought to be, in some 

degree, regulated according to the nature of the situation 

iB which they are grown ; if the place is ' low and damp, 

the compost should be light, free, and open, and not 

too retentiTe of moisture; it should likewise not be 

compressed too closely round the plants in the pots, that, 

after' rain or watering, it may dry again in a reasonable 

tune; the only part of the year in which they can 

leceiye and discharge any great supply of either, with 

advantage, is the latter part of February and March, 

when they are in a quick growing state ; and in April, 

when in flower : if the roots are kept too wet, and damp, 

long together, at other times, the foliage soon shews it, 

which changes to a pale sickly green : but, in elevated 

situations, where the air is brisk, and the moisture soon 

dries up, and where the plants require to be watered 

more frequently, the compost may be of a closer body, 

emlMracing a larger portion of loam in its composition ; 

and the plants themselves may be more firmly potted, 

according to the instructions given by Emmerton, as 

suited to the high ground of Finchley and Bamet, or 

other open and exposed situations. Auriculas have been 

often suffered to remain on the ground, in those places, 

exposed to the weather, from May till Michaelmas, 

without sustaining injury; the only precaution taken, 

was keeping the worms out of the pots, by setting them 

on tiksj slates, or coal ashes; but this, I know, that if 

mine were left so exposed, situated as I am, and the 

Sammer should turn out wet, I might expect, to find 

ludf of them rotten by that time ; so widely different is 
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the mode of treatment, that ought to b« oburved in fl 
two aituatioDS referred to. 

Though Emmerton certaiuly grew his Auriculas « 
at B&rnet, and though he used full one-fourth of atroii| 
yellow loam with his hot manures of augar-scum, 
soil, blood, &c. ; yet, notwithstanding his vain boastinf 
they were never long-lived with him ; he was sendin 
for fresh plants from the country almost every yes 
more or less, to keep up his stock ; he never sold any 
at that time ; he might, perhaps, esehange or give one 
away occasiuiially ; but lie grew them entirely to gratify 
bis own fancy. When he was obliged to leave his 
nursery at Barnet, in consequence of his having libelled 
the parson of his parish, a magistrate withal, by hanging 
him in effigy on a tree in bis garden, uear the public 
road ; and for which oflence he was indicted, and suffered 
a year's imprisonment iu the King's Bench ; he, after 

, removed to Paddington, and occupied a smaH 
nursery and flower garden near me ; where he continued 

awhile to grow Auriculas, along with other plants, 
for sale; but he was far from being successfd) with 

m; he complained, byway of excuse, that he had 
not got his compost in right order, and that the London 
ir did not seem to suit them; he at last gave it up, u 
he was neither likely to gain either credit or advantage 
by the pursuit; and sent a few of hia bttst flowers to be 
inken care of by Mr. Moore, of Finchley. 

Emmerton, after he had published his treatise, wu 
'looked on as a Professor, (jualihed to g;ive instructions 
in the art and mystery of Auricula growing ; and tras 
invited, by some of the new beginners, to superintend, 
occasionally, tlie management of their flowers, that ihey 
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miflit b ea e ii ty witigtwag hk ]iraetiGml skill uA dex* 
teritj io miuBf compost, in trimmiag the roots of tlie 
plaatef aad is fredi polling then, ms well ss in thinning 
onl tlM yonng formed pips, and flattening and arranging 
them in the tmts, when fiillj expanded ; he considored 
himadf a perfect adept in this respect ; and fully entitled 
to his fee, of a dinner, and a glass of grog ; his dis- 
cowMB, and the mcital of his feats in Auricula growing, 
and of the prixes he had won, were, it is true, sometimes 
rather tedious and fatiguing to those who had heard 
them before ; bnt to his pupils and young florists, who 
wished to profit by them, the theme and the subject 
were, I belioTe, always pleasing, and listened to with 
attention. 

THE UNLUCKY PUPIL. 

There was a person residing at Newington, belonging 
to the India House, whom Emmerton had imbued, and 
inoculated with the Auricula fancy, and who entered 
into it with spirit, and purchased at least one hundred 
plants of the best sorts then in cultiyation ; he likewise 
had got enrolled a member of a Flower Society in that 
neighbourhood, and felt almost confident, under Emmer* 
ton's auspices and tuition, of winning the first prize, the 
siWer cup ; but unlocked for accidents will often mar 
the best laid projects, and occasion disappointment. 
Good compost was a particular object of solicitude with 
both of them ; and as Emmerton contended, that, with- 
out bullock's blood, and goose-dung, they would stand 
no chance ; now, as the latter was a species of manure 
▼ery diffiqult to be obtained in that quarter, he persuaded 



hia pupil to commission some country waggoner, out of 
Sussex, to briog him, at Midsummer, two geese tnd a 
gander; which, accordiog to EmroertoQ's calculatiou, 
would produce dung enough by Christmas, (to last him 
two years,) when they would be fat and lit to kill, and 
well adapted for good fare, wherewith to treat his frieods 
at that joyous tteason. This project was soon put in 
execution ; the geese were brought to town, and cooped 
up in a corner of his small garden, which might be ten 
yards long, by five wide. Every thing was going on 
smoothly; the plants grew, and the dung accumulated; 
only the man's wife complained of the filthy smell, 
arising from the heated and fermenting dung, than which 
nothing can be more offensive ; but Eramcrton promised 
soon to remedy that evil, by covering it with loam ; not- 
withstanding, as the dung increased, and was stirred up 
with the blood, the fermentation and stench increased 
too, and became so intolerable, that the women living at 
the two adjoining houses joined their complaints with 
hers, and abused him whenever he made his appearance ; 
and they all iasisted upon its being instantly removed; 
threatening bira with their immediate vengeance, in case 
of refusal. Emmerton, finding the storm gathering in 
right earnest, judged it prudent to decamp; telling them, 
that the London ladies were too line nosed by half; hut 
he never dared to repeat his visits after. 

This was only a prelude to the vexation which the 
gentleman had to experience himself; one day, when 
absent at his office, the door of the coop was by some 
means left open, and the geese, finding themselves at 
liberty, waddled about the garden unnoticed ; and haviof, 
been deprived of grass and green meat so long, fell u 
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Ihe Auricula! in the frame, p^ked, bit, and palled them 
out 6f the xk>tSy and trod over, and spoiled' them so com- 
pletely^ that they were of little worth afterwards. One 
•f the gebat was killed, and eat at Michaelmas; and 
woidd^ no doubt, have met ihis hie^ whether the said 
ofienoe and trespass had been committed or niot; the tw6 
others were stolen a day or two after ; this sad mishap 
de^Hived the owner at once of all hopes of the silver cup, 
aod inflicted upon poor Emmerton the certain loss also 
of floany a good dinner on a Sonday; when, nnfor- 
tonately for him, a dinner was an object of no trifling 
wpottance. 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING YELLOW LOAM IN LONDON. 

. From the indosure of waste and common lands, and 
jfrom the prohibition of the Lords of the Manors of others 
not yet enclosed, as Old Oak Common, and Wimbledon, 
there is great difficulty in procuring pure native loam 
round London ; I, as well as many other florists and 
BHiwrymen> have beeh lately under the necessity of 
sending for it as far as Waltham Flats, and Wanstead 
Ooinmon, at considerable expense; this loam is of a 
yellow cast, of too free and uiisubetantial a textuilB for 
Cfcffnations or Tulips ; yet ierf suitable for Auriculas, 
and many other plants; it seems free firom any sour or 
deleterious quality, arising either from stagnant water, 
orruit of iron. 

In order to preserve our Auriculas in a sound healthy 
condition^ I have judged it r^quisitb, of latti years, to 
make some alteration in the compost, and to form it of 
morb simpl^y and less powerful ingredienti; the- effect 
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has been, that tbey have flowered equally as well, whilst 
e have preserved our plaata better ; we no ionf^r have 
recourse to sugar-bakers' scum, blood from the slaughter- 
house, pigeons' dung, and the like ; for, unless great 
caution be taken, there is more harm than good to be 
apprehended from the use of them. Interest and pru- 
dence alike suggested the propriety of discontinuing the 
further application of them ; and of endangering no 
longer a collection of more than two thousand plants, 
which we keep on sale, of all the best varieties in culti- 
vation. There is this advantage arising from Auriculas 
being grown in moderately manured soil, that tbey are 
more easily kept in a healthy state, are less alTected by 
the weather, and less liable to disease; tbey are, also, 
less sensible of change of place, when sold and trans- 
planted into other soils. Only conceive, for a moment, 
what the effect would be, of turning a fat stall-fed oK ^ 
into a barren posture ; or of restricting a London Aldi^l 
nian to the plain and frugal diet of a poor citizen. ^H 

Experience has taught those florists, who are in th^^ 
habit of keeping strong plants of Auriculas to exhibit for 
prizes, and of forcing them forward, as they are coming 
into bloom, in extremely rich and highly stimulating 
compost, to cause them to throw up bold strong trusses, 
that they never can depend on the same flowers for the 
succeeding year; for vegetation, over escited, must 
declioc afterwards ; aud those plants, if any opportunity 
ofier, they generally dispose of, with the recommendation 
attached to them, of their having won a prize ; and select 
others, to prepare and train in like manner for the next 
year's contest. 

I have frequently received some of those prize taking 
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flowers bma the eountryy bat tbey have yery seldom 
thriven well; they coald not hear their roots to be 
shaken from the mould, and to be transplanted into a 
diffiarent soil ; I would always decline purchasing such 
in futuve, if X knew it ; vegetable economy, as well as 
animal, are both subject to certain laws of Nature, that 
cannot be transgressed with impunity ; and our treatment 
of plants ought always to be conformable thereto. A 
plain and simple mode of culture, as regards all plants, 
provided they are found to thrive and flower well in 
using it, is always to be preferred, and ought to be pur- 
sued, as being the easiest, cheapest, and the best ; to 
copy after Nature, is one of the best and unerring rules 
that a gardener or florist can go by, when he is once 
made acquainted with the habits of any plant, and the 
soil and situation in which it thrives best. 

Strong stimulative manures, however beneficially they 
may act for the time, in producing large flowers, and 
vivid colours, too frequently leave the plants afterwards 
in a state of exhaustion, if not of premature and gradual 
decay; by forcing them so much, the juices are vitiated, 
and the constitution impaired ; for we all know the inju- 
rious, if not fatal effects, that opium, laudanum, brandy, 
and . exen .wine, taken in excess, produce upon the 
hiijfia9, body* 

,Mt» Bailey, of the Clapton Nursery, some years ago, 
produced, at the Islington Flower Show, as fine a plant 
of Lee'a^loneL Taylor, and in as fine flower as ever was 
exhibited perhaps in England^ and which he sold, the 
same, day, to Mr. Brooks, of Ball's Pond Nursery, for 
the sum of five guineas; but this plant, having been 
forced in th# manner described above, began to decline 
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after it had been fresh potted in other compost, and 
never lived to flower again. 

We have, of late years, used the following mixture ; — 
one barrow of rich yellow loam, or fresh dug earth, from 
some meadow, or pasture land, or common, with the turf, 
well rotten ; one barrow of leaf mould ; one ditto of well 
decomposed horae or frame dung ; one ditto of cow-dung, 
two years old at least ; and one peck of river sand, not 
sea sand. 

This simple mixture, which is easily prepared, and 
within every one's reach, I can recommend, as a suitable 
and sufficiently fertile compost, always to be depended 
on for keeping the plants healthy, and in a thriving 

For strong plants, intended for exhibition, I would odd 
to the same compost, as a stimulant, a barrowful of w«tf 
decayed sight soil, with the application of liquid manure, 
once or twice, before you top dress in February; ami 
twice more in March, not oftener. A peck of sheep- 
dung, with the same quantity of horse-droppings, pat 
into a largo tub of water, stirred up frequently, and left: 
to ferment a week or two before it is used, may be 
applied with good etl'ect and perfect safety. 

A portion of light sandy peat earth, generally to bv 
met with on the tops of barren heaths, or moors, thoil|^ 
not easily obtained everywhere, may be addiid, as a atfia 
and useful ingredient ; particularly for plants kept Itt 
low and damp situations, where light potting, and li^l 
compost, are found to answer best. 

By way of change, we make use of the following com- 
position ; — two burrows of Wanstead loam, with theuirfy 
part decayed; one ditto of Ivuf mould; one ditto of 
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eoir-idwif ; oim ditto of «ld bamecs bono-duiig; a half 
dittoof old aiglit soil; a^half ditto of riieep-dung; and 
im peeks of Tluiet sand.; with a top-dretsing of ooo 
^laHor loam aid- three quarten shaap and cow-dung, 
rotted, and mixad together, in one heap ; and aanoie- 
waler as before, with the intent, as florists express it, 
to throw in colour, and to enoowiagi -the growth of ths 
umbel or truss, then shooting up to flower. 

WINTER. 

, III : Uie three Winter months, from the 2l8t of 
November, to the 21st of February, Amrieulas do not 
require BDtuch of our care, beyond watering them ocoasH 
onally ; plucking oS the dead leares, aad covering them 
witfa[ mats, or a little coarse hay litter during severe frost; 
asri this covering ought more particularly to be given 
them'' in February, because their trusses then begin to 
appear, which, if frozen hard, will shew the ill effects of 
It in the bloom. They want very little water in the 
Winter; and se^m to get through it best, when kept 
rather dry, than otherwise, in December, and January ; 
early in February, if the weather should then happen 
to be inild and open, you may give them a day's gentle 
rain, or, at least, rain sufficient to reach their roots, at 
the bottom of the pots; and this may be repeated, whe» 
necessary, through the month; you may now give them 
the mianured water twice* and do the same i^;ain in 
March, allowing a week between each watering. 
About the middle of the month, or as soon after as the 
weather permits, top-dress with some of your best and 
richest compost; taking care, in the first place, to 
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temove as much of the earth as you can from the top 
of the pots, without injury to the roots; the liquid 
manure, and the top-dressing will add fresh life and 
vigour to the plants, and accelerate their growth ; they 
now require all the air you can give them. 

If any plants require shifting into larger pots, this is 
the proper time for doing it. 



To insure a good bloom, much depends upon the care 
you take of them in March ; let them receive no check 
whatever, either from want of covering or want of water ; 
let the lights be oif all day, if the weather is in any 
degree favourable; and let the plants receive all the 
■oft and gentle rains that fall, until the pips op«n: 
protect them, liowever, from cold sleet and snow, and 
eold catting winds, By the middle of March, the Hower 
■talks will have shot up, and the flower buds will begin 
to grow ; and as they are the tenderest part, and most 
liable to injury from frost, which often prevails by night, 
more or less, at this season of the year, it is advisable, 
Bay more, it is highly necessary, to give them additional 
covering, to prevent their being chilled and nipped by it; 
I^itfaer expose them too hastily to the sun, if it should 
a^ne, before the frost shall have disappeared ; and l4^ 
t)ie same precaution be used in j^pril. ^M 

To prevent the stalks being drawn up and weakened), 
so that they cannot support the trusses, let them have 
all the air possible. Thus, having uothiog to retard or 
ehwk their growth, they cannot fail to go on well, aii4 
luce large trusses of rich bloom. 
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APEIL. 

By Ab end of the first or second week in April, the 
iiow«rs will hegin to expand, and shew their colours; 
whea the lights must be kept on, by day and night, to 
prerent them from getting washed by the rain, or 
tarnished by the sun ; either of which would deaden 
their brilliancy, and spoil their beauty ; air must be given 
by raising the lights at the back of the frames ; and thin 
mats thrown over them, to keep out the hot sun, during 
the middle part of the day ; let the frames be shut close 
in die evening, and warm covering continued awhile 
longer io case of frost. Now is the time to thin out the 
crowded pips from the centre of the trusses, which will 
give more room to the rest to grow, and to expand them- 
selves, and lie flat, and come more nearly of a size. 
When the plants are fully blown, let the best and 
strongest of them be taken out of the frames, and be 
set on boards, sand, or coal ashes, behind a low fence, 
or private hedge, and covered with large hand-glasses ; 
here they will remain cool, and shaded, and preserve 
their blossoms fresh for three weeks ; cover them with a 
mat at night. 

As soon as the flowers begin to fade, remove them to 
a north or north-east aspect, where they will have to 
remain till November; when you should be provided 
with the conveniency of placing them on a raised plat- 
form, and of sheltering them from the sun and rain with 
boards or shutters, hung on hinges, to let up and down, 
as occasion requires ; our plants are never set on tbe 
damp open ground. Summer or Autumn. Do not fot^e^Ki. 

I 
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in June, to pluck off the dyiog petals, which, if left on, 
are tiiJuriouB to their formiDg the seed ; you may like- 
wise nip off the whole of the pips on young plants, just 
above the pedicels, to strengthen and increase their 
growth; many persoDs, who are careless about the seed, 
serve them all in this way. 



As to the fittest time for shifting the plants into fresh 
compost, it matters very little in my opiuion, whether it 
be done the beginning of June, or two months later ; from 
experience, I have found cither time suitable ; provided 
you can meet witli a few days of clouded sky, and moist 
atmosphere ; the plants, after flowering, relapse into 
inactivity, and grow very little during the hot Sumner 
months; if you pot early, you ought, also, to top-dreas 
the plants with fresh compost in September ; because 
the mould in the pots, by that time, must be greatly 
impoverished by watering. 

Remove all large offsets from the plants sometime in 
March, because they grow quickest in the Spring. 

. ADDITIONAL REMARKS. ^^ 

The principal points to be attended to, are the putting 
'plenty of broken tiles at the bottom of the pots, to secure a 
good drainage; the picking off all the ilead leaves from time 
to time ; the shortening of the tap root of old or strong 
plunts ; the placing them in a cool shady spot in the 
Summer; and the guarding them from too much waf fcr* 
the Autumn; in fact, they ought never to Tocetve D 
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than six hours rain, at any one time, throofhout the year, 
unless in high situations^ where the mould soon dries 
again. Great care ought, also, to be taken , not to rend 
the main root of the mother plant in removing the ofisets, 
which often produces canker and rottenness ; less injury 
will arise firom a clean cut, with a sharp knife, than from 
a forcible separation by the fingers. If the plants, in the 
Summer, are attacked by the green fly, which sometimes 
is the case, they ought to be put into a frame, and smoked 
with tobacco ; for if they are suffered to continue in a 
lousy state, it is impossible for them to thrive ; and they 
will, of course, become sickly. Be careful, also, in giving 
water^ not to lodge it in the hollow crown of the plants ; 
and if any of them should flower a second time in the 
Autumn, which, in mild open seasons, they will some- 
times do, never remove the flower by breaking off the 
stem close to the plant, lest it should rot down into the 
heart of it, and cause it to rot likewise ; pinch off the 
pips only, and then the top most probably will wither, and 
dry up without further injury; many a Colonel Taylor 
has been lost in this manner, when forced into flower by 
too much wet in the Autumn. Auriculas do not always 
present the same uniform appearance of bloom, be the 
compoet what it may ; it shall be much finer some years 
than others ; sometimes it will come short of its edging or 
mai^;inal colour, whether green, grey, or white ; and this 
is the case, when the ground colour prevails, and extends 
itself too £ur on the margin, so that the symmetry of the 
cokmring is lost ; at other times, the ground colour ap- 
pears ftint and imperfect; it is then said to be out of 
colour, or to be short of it. Persons, giving orders for 
Auricula plants, early in the Spring, will do well to re- 
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ceive them in pots ; tmnsptantbg, at this time, always 
injures their bloomiDg. 

Let it be understood, that all this extreme care, accord- 
ing to the vary letter of the directions given in this Sup- 
plement, is Dot deemed necessary, nor is it re([Uired 
the general good culture of Auriculas ; except from thow 
who belong to some flower society ; and whose aim andh' 
ambition is to excel, and to be entitled to t 
awarded for the best grown and most perfect flowers. *• 

SOWING SEED. 
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I would recommend to those who are in the habit of 

raising Auriculas from seed, to make two sowings ; tbu 

one early in January, in the raanuer already described in 

my Treatise; with this caution, not to overcharge tk« 

ers with water, in which the pots were recommended 

to be placed ; for I have sometimes found, that the mould, 

rer watered on the top, while the bottoms of the potB 

were standing too deep in the water, has imbibed loo 

much moisture ; and that the seed has often not only 

rotted, but that the young plants, that were up, haT« 

damped off also. The seed never vegetates freely in vmj 

mould ; yet il should be kept moderately moist. Tin 

other sowing may be made towards the middle of February, 

or the beginning of hi arch ; which, being less liable to )m 

checked by frost and cold, will often produce a bvttW 

crop, and be atti^ndcd with less trouble than the forTDer; 

though it would be loo much to expoct, that any of the 

plants, raised at this later period, will Sower the follow* 

ing Spring ; the Mtd may be sown in pots, with gluwR 

to fit inside of ihc rim, or in open pans, which may to 
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plmsttd ia m fnune filled willi tan ; for a very little mode- 
rate heat, to keep up the temperatare by night, for two 
Of three weeks, will make it yegetate sooner ; if the wea- 
tbwf should proye mild and temperate, with occasional 
fti wis h w ie, 3foa may expect to see the seed break ground 
eady in April. Priyate Auricula growers haye seldom 
the conyenience, either of a greenhouse, or forcing-house; 
or ebe the quickest way to get the seed up, is to place the 
seed-pots in the hot-house, or in a cucumber frame, which 
is then at work, about the beginning or middle of Febru- 
ary, till the seeds yegetate, and break ground ; as soon as 
this takes place, (which is generally in ten days, if the 
seed is good and fresh,) remoye them instantly into the 
green-house, and coyer them closely with the striking 
glasses for a week or two, that they may suffer as little 
as poesible in the transition from heat to cold ; whereas, 
in raising plants, in the usual way, without beat, the send 
will often remain six weeks in the pots, before it makes 
its appearance. 

For the purpose of watering, both before the seed comes 
up, and after, get a small pot, with a finely pierced rose, 
that the water may descend lightly, and neither disturb 
the mould nor the seed ; as soon as the young plants 
make their appearance, giye plenty of air, to make them 
grow strong and hardy ; in fact, it might be as well to 
renM>ye the inner glasses by day, and to coyer them only 
at sight ; for by keeping the glasses on too long, the 
plants are often spoiled ; they become weak and tender, 
and more liable to perish ; if the weather becomes hot, 
remoye them to a shady situation ; and as soon as they 
are ready for handling, transplant them into other pots, 
aa inch or- so apart, and in two months time shift them 
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agUD ; after transplanting each time, set them in a close 


frame for a few days, but not longer ; it is best to inure 


tliem to the open air, in a shady situation, and to bring 


them up hardy. Young plants, like young children. 


thrive best on plain light food ; one half leaf mould ; one 


quarter cow dung; one quarter sandy loam, makes a 


suitable compost for them. 


AtRICULAS WITH CSEEN-EDGKD PETALS. 


AtkiDMD's CoDBtant Beaaty. 


Hogg's Romeo. _^ 




EcUpse. Z 


Barlow's King. 


Magnificent 


Booth's Freedom. 


Prince George. 




Hodgea's Bolivar. 


Bnekley'i Jidly Tar. 


Victory. 


Brown-8 Duke of York. 


Hedge'* Brilannia. 


Lord HUl. 


Howard's Lord Nelson. 


CockDp'a Eclipse. 


Hndson's Prince Leopold. 


Cooper-B Black DiamoDd. 


Lee's Colonel Taylor. 


Clegg"! Black and Green. 


Talavera. 




Lawrle'B Glory of Che»htti«i 


Coldham's Bluclier. 


Field MartbaL f 


Chilcott'a King. 
Clough's Do-little. 


Alexander. « 


Cliampion. , 


. Bagilate Hero. 


Daphne. ,, 


Defiance. 


Miller*. William Pitt 


Jnno. 


Mather's Brilliant 


Dean's Smoker. 


Moore's JabUee. A 


Egerton't Lord Cambermere. 


Metcalf 'B LaocMhire HeiM 


DnkeofWelUngton. 


PolUtrB Ruler of EngUi>d,4 


Eaton's Eori Grey. 


Highland Boy. . 


Fsulkner'B Ne plu Ullra. 


Standard. 


Fletohcr'B Lady aive. 


Page's Champion. 


Gorton-. Champion. 




OMUowayiGloryot Oldhun. 


Watetlou. 
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i'iTni«lgar. 
Peanon's Badajoi. 
Robinson's Queen. 
Sitter's OhAumI. 
Smifli's WateilM; 
■ ■ PiiHcei "CiMttiotte* 

Miss CPNeSk 

Thetis. 

BQfienra. 

Emperor Alexander. 

Sno(^8 Beauty. 
— — — Regobtor. 



Stretch's Alexander. 
Tomlinson's Commander. 
Troap's Eclipse. 
Warrls^i Blncher. 
Wliteilioase's Shakspeare. 
Wilde's Colonel Anson. ' 

Diadem. 

Highland Lass. 

Wood's Lord Lascelles. 
Wrigley's Northern Hero. 
Yates's Lord Collingwood. 



ORBY EDGED. 



Ackerley's Alpine Shepherdess. 
Ashworth's Role-all. 
Bartow's Morning Star. 
Brown's IiOfA.9iyffllg^«WV 

' Mwflpyi 

Bntterwjwtl^'a Hi^stowf HI[eV- 

^HwtOTIi 

Lonmoodii 

Chfleotfs VriMaut 
Cox's Biilirii.ae|rOp 
Dean's Regulator. 
Dyson's Qneen. 
Eaton's Lady Orey. 
Fletcher's Ne (das Ultra. 

Maria. 

Gabell's Delight. 
Grimesfs FriTitieer. 
Hogg's Lord Dadley; 

Lord Teitterden. 

Hey^a Lovely Anm 
Howard's Sweepstakes. 
KenyMi's Rhigieader. 



Lawrie's Elegant. 
" ■■ Waterloo. 

Ringleader. 

Moore's Violet. 

— — NjSVBflllO. 

Oliver's Lovely Anik 
Pearson's UbertQr. 
Rider's Waterloo. 



ScMaa'B aevenOiasimo. ^ 
Sunpspn's Marqnis; of Granl^y . 
Summerscale's Balloon. 
Sykes's Complete Flower. 
Taylor's Ploogh Boy. 
Thompson's Bang-ap. 
■ Revenge. 

Bright Phoebos. 

Tranter's Constellation. 
Troop's Lord Bacre. 
Warris's Union. 
Waterhouse's Walter Fawkes. 
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WHITE EDGKD. 



Cnmiptoo^AdiiiinlGaid< 
Hinclilifff LOj of tbe Vall^. 
HnftoD'f Mn. WiUoui^iby. 
— — Mn. Sherbrooke. 
Hoghoi'f Pillar of BemiQr. 
Lawrie's Fanmiite. 

Adoirit. 

Fair BiMuiioiid. 

Leigh's Veona. 

Ear! Grafrenor. 

Lord of HallamsUre. 
Mansley's Lady TUbot 



PoppieiiciPSi Coa^pefor. 
Potf f Refnlalor. 
SdMlcf*! Blfi. Oarke. 
T^qrlor^f Fafoarlte. 
Oloty. 



— — - Prnee»RoyaL 
wade's Black and Ckar. 

Aibloo* • 

Woed*s Delight 

■ ■ Lady Offlfofd* 



PLAIN, OR SBLF-COLOURBD. 



Andent Lady. 
Bainbrldge's TIppoo. 
Blue AdmlraL 
Bory's Lord Primate. 
Flora's Flag. 
Gorton's StadthoMer. 
Hogg's Dooheis of Lelaiter. 
HnftMi's Squire Muady. 



Lamrie'a MetrapoUtaa. 
Mellor's Lord HoiPe. 
Netherwood's OtheUo. 
Redman's Metropolitan. 
Sapphire. 

Scholes's Ned LwkL 
Whittaker's Tme Bine. 



SHADED ALPINES. 



Arab. 


Flora. 


Beauty of EngjUmd. 

of HiA AIda 


KiLgoftheAlpt. 
Lady SitweU. 
Qveen Addaide. 


Bishop of London. 


ChatiUon. 
Comet. 


Royal Geoife. 
Ultramarine* 


Don Pedro. 


Venus. 


FaYonrite. 


VeonviuSy dee. Sec. Sec 
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OF THE RANUNCULUS. 

In I0W9 Warm/aiid sheltered sitaations, hy the sides 
of brooks, or iiTiilets, where the ground is fertile, and of 
a loamy texture, retentive of moisture, resting on a sub- 
soil of strosf loam, brick earth, or clay, the Ranunculus 
grows fraely, and flourishes best ; it is almost folly, and 
a waste of time and labour, to plant them in light 
sandy soil, on a gravelly bottom, and particularly on 
hilly, or high ground ; for if the weather be hot and dry 
in May, they must inevitably fail. The only way of 
removing this objection, is, by preparing a bed suited to 
the place. 

Dig and remove the earth and sub-soil, consist of 
what they may, to the depth of two feet ; then fill in fresh 
substantial earth, or loam, well mixed, and manured with 
full one-third of rotten cow^dung, within four inches of 
the top ; fill this space up with the same sort of earth, 
free firom any manure, and make it level with the surface. 
This onglit to be done before Winter, so that the bed may 
be quite ready for planting, except raking and smoothing, 
about the 21st of February, or as soon after as the wea- 
ther will permit. The four inches of mould on which the 
roots are to be set, ought to be prepared, screened, turned, 
and sweetened, in the Summer; plant the roots four 
inches apart every way, or three inches and a half in the 
rows, which, may be five inches asunder; and cover them 
with the same sifted mould, an inch and a half deep. 
This being mostly a wet month, it would be as well to 
keep thb mould rather' dry, by covering it with mats 
sometime previous. * . ^ * . - 
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Some florists put a stratnm of cow-dung, trodden down, 
three inches thick, about nine inches below the surface, 
to intercept the rains; this serves to absorb and retain 
the moisture, and to nourish the roots. I have known 
others, again, to mix and incorporate the dung with the 
mould, and to plant immediately upon it, and the piM 
have flowered well, too. 

RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

The attention of Ranunculus growers seems directed, : 
present, to the raising of seedlings ; and three or four of 
them have been already successful in producing a few 
very beautiful varieties, which have been sold at exor- 
bitant prices, in my opinion, far beyond ttieir value. 
Among some of these which have been purchased thus 
dearly by London florists, without having seen them in 
flower, many have turned out, at most, only three partii 
double; a shilling a root for such, would have been aii 
ample price, as they could be regarded only aa flowers 
calculated to produce seed, or to furnish perfect stamcos. 
wherewith to impregnate others ; such has been the caM 
with some of the seedlings sent up from Scotland. Ra- 
nunculuses, that shew broad eyes when blown, however 
beautiful and varied in colour, cannot he called perfectly 
double, and are, therefore, not much esteemed. Some 
florists are often as much ioQuenced by vain conceit, as 
they are by extreme cupidity, to overrate their flowen, 
and to form erroneous opinions of their worth ; the siily 
purchaser, who leaves the choice to such persons, buys, 
L he knows not what, and pays pretty dearly for his credu- 
■ T. Every one is aware, bow difficult it is to obtain 
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seed from double flowers, whose stamens and pistils are 
often imperfect, aQd whicti, by excessive culture, have 
been changed into florets and petals ; where these sexual 
organs' are defective and incomplete, it is impossible for 
siijcb flowers to bear ^eed ; and ^t is equ^ly absurd and 
vain to attempt to fertilize any of those very double 
flowers, in which neither disk, carpellum, stamens, pistil, 
stigqia, nor ovarium, are visible, with the pollen of any 
semi-doubl^ ones, be the anthers ever so well charged 
with it ; you ^lay as well rub it on a brick-bat, for any 
effect it will hfive. When I read of the Rev. Joseph 
Tysp's recommending persons to impregnate such, flowers,- 
as Le vrai noir, Qiuxos, Julius, &c., he recommends 
whuf would be alqiost a miracle to accomplish ; however, 
lest I should misrepresent what he has asserted, I will 
quote from his own account of it, in Loudon's Magazine. 
Floripts are, undoubtedly, very much indebted to him 
for the useful information he has pommunicated on this 
aviyect ; and they cannot do better than follow the direc- 
tions which he has given, and which he seems, himself, 
to have practised, with considerable success. The chief 
noient of his system, is, in keeping a few semi-double 
flowers to furnish perfect stamens, with which he fertilizes 
others that are more double, and, by which means, he is 
enabled to raise a greater quantity of seed. His letters, 
in oth^r respects, contain nothing new; for his method 
of sowing seed, the time, &c. have been known and prac- 
tised for years. 
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' ON THK CULTURE OP SEEDLING BkUt 

By the Rev. JOSEPH TYSO. 

'"' " I have been making experiments on the CJ3ftlH 

'Veedling Ranunculuses, for five or six years, and I h( 

'« length, succeeded to admiration. Some years 
1 sowed some Ranunculus seed, but not one veget 
Tfext year, 1 examined the seed I sowed, by the aid of 
ft small lens, and found it only chaff. Some time after- 
wards, I obtained a thousand seedlings, which had 
bloomed, but they did not produce any good flo 
they were evidently grown to be gold. However, I 301 

' tome seed from the best semi-double ; this proiluced oiof 
ft few promising blooms. I thought, if 1 could sow seed 
from my old double flowers, my seedlings would, many 
of them, be double. I then began to impregnate the 
double flowers with the farina of the single ones. This 
could not be done with effect in every case : but, 

'wherever I found an old flower with a pcricarpium, 
or eye, 1 gathered a single, or semi-double flower, and 
applied the farina to the eye of the double flower. 8000 
■fter this operation, I perceived the pericarpium 
■eed vessel, increase in size, until many of them 
came an inch long, particularly those of Vuhat, At 

*brisseau. Grand Mouarque, Horatio, Rose Incomj 
Table, La Tendresse, and a few others. I kept 
seeds separate — at least, ! preserved them in cb 
dark, yellow-edged, &c., and others, the most siron| 
narked, and sowed them in separate boxes, and, the 

' year, I planted the roots in separate rows ; the r 
hag been, that they bear a striking resemblance to 
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moUier plaat^ as to coloory mad habit of growth. The 
■eeds aowed from Nazairn^ Variat, aad Voila le Tiai aoir, 
produced dark flowen; tboae rowed from Arbiineaa, 
GnuMl Mooarqae, and Horatio, prodaced yellow, spot- 
ted, and edged, and aeveral aoperior to the original 
plants. Doable flowen cannot prodace seed, becanse 
they contain no anthers, bat merely the germ, which most 
come in contact with the fariaa from the single flowers, 
before it can be impregnated s for which rearon, no good 
seed can be saTcd from double flowers, without a bed of 
seedliags. 

I haTe sowed, at all seasons, from the 1st of August, to 
the 1st of March. I prefer the middle, or latter end of 
Odtober, and the beginning of January, to other times. I 
aowed in boxes, eighteen inches, by eleTen inches, and four 
inches deep ; I fill them full of loamy earth, and press the 
aor&ce IctcI ; then I row the seeds about an inch apart, 
coTer them as thinly as possible, and water with a fine 
rose ; then I place the boxes under g^ass, without heat. 
The plants usually make their appearance in about a 
month. I giTe air day and night, except in a severe 
front ; then I cover up with straw mats ; with such pro* 
tection, the young plants will endure the severest seasons. 
Mine were not injured by the severity of last Winter. 
I clean the surface of the boxes from g^reen moss in 
Febmary, and top dress them. I put the boxes in the 
open ground, up to the edge, the second week in May, 
and water daily until the grass begins to wither. I then 
sufier the boxes to become quite dry ; and, in the middle 
of July, I take them up, and preserve the roots in bags, 
until February, when I plant them, as I do my general 
stock. In the following June they fiow«r \a ^^ftd(. 
pmfmon. 
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In a second l«ttei, Mr. Tyao rather conji<lent]y pro- 
ceeds to state ; — " But I am aiming B,t perfection, and 
flatter myself, in this particular, tbu I am not far front 
the mark: and, with your permission, I will now com • 
■moicat^ what I cooeider the " ue plus ultra" of the 
sjBtem. It consists jn having some of the best shM. 
flowers of each class, which produce a pericarpium, qM 
seed vessel, namely, dark, white, scarlet, crimson, yellow^ 
striped, yellow-edged, white-edged, spotted, mottled, 
olive, &c. ; and a number of the best semi-doubles of 
each corresponding class, producing anthers, as well as 
pericarps. Then, if a new dark Dower Is desired, fert 
lize Naxara, Variat, Quixos, or any good dark flow 
Tith the pollen of a dark semi-double, or nearly doub) 
flower, containing the beat properties as to colour, sha| 
sf petals, and general habit. If a superior Qoi 
ft yellow ground, and dark edging, be desired, then ferli 
lue Grand Monari^ue, Julius, or Grand Berger, with ti 
pollen of a yellow edged flower of tirst rate propertil 
Those that have the greatest number of petab i 
preferred, so that they have anthers produciug farim 
A similar method must be pursued, in order to obtaiafl 
■uperior flower uf any other class ; the seed, generated jJ 
this way, will certainly produce some fine varieties, 
the parent flowers posse-ss the rei^uisite properties, 
tfiero can be no doubt but apart of their offspriug will 
do the same, and some of them In a higher degree of 
perfection than their renowned progenitors. This, 1 
COmtider, the perfection of the system." 

The idea, I admit, is very fair and feasible in iheor) 
that seed, raised from a dark flower, should produce dM 
nnes, and the same with respect to all other colui 
It I tun satisfied, from experience, tti^^ vt. w f aVVaiciiiv 
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and foimdM in error. The seed of a HanaiiCMlni, whote 
TarietMB cooiiit of ewy ahade and colour that you earn 
aaotioop will be fonnd nearly aa Tariable and inconatant 
88 the I>ahlia ; and more ao than either the Tolip, or 
Caniation. whoaa coloors are both fewer and limited; 
it la, therafofOy reasonable to infer, that the aame head 
oC aeed will produce flewem of different coloura and 
shades, and will not be confined to that one same eolonr 
of the mother plant, from which it was raised, even if it 
waa impregnated with fsurina of a similar coloured flower. 
It in not worth the while to argue this point further; 
for it matters very little of what particular colours the 
seedlings are, provided they are clear, distinct, and 
bright, the petals well formed, and regularly disposed, 
and the crowns well filled up and rounded, according 
to the best modelled flowers among the old sorts. I 
faaTO grown Ranunculuses for some years with yarious 
success, but I haTe never found the flowering to be regu* 
lar and constant ; if the bed one year presented a con- 
siderable mass of rich bloom, the next, most likely, 
proved thin and defective, as if the roots were exhausted, 
and unable, two years running, to support a luxuriant 
growth. Much, certainly, depends apon the natural soil 
and situation of the place being suitable for them; 
upon the roots being taken up in good time, (say July,) 
and not suffered to remain in the ground to vegetate 
afresh ; and, upon their being gradually and well dried 
in an airy room, not exposed to the hot sun, lest the 
sap and moisture should be extracted too hastily, and 
the roots diminish in substance; yet this uncertainty, 
after two or three years unsuccessful triab, has induced 
many an admirer of the flower to abandon the cultivatiom 
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of it. I kftow or no flown that i 

change of place, than this; and florists would duw^' 
to exchaage roots occasionally, to keep them in heauEi 
ud vigour; if they once begin to decline, and decrease 
in size, it is hardly possible to stop it, without such 
change; for, if they are still continued and confined to 
the same spot, they will only decline the more, till they 
dwindle away to nothing at last, and perish. 1'bey,^ 
rei]uire a good supply of water between the rows, bon^ 
u they come into flower, and during the whole time th^^f 
continue in it; the bed should be hooped over, aB^H 
Covered with canvas, or mat*, to defend them from AJH 
rein and sun. To say more, would be only to repe4^| 
what I have written before in the Treatise, to which '^H 
lieg to refer. ^H 

RaounculuscB are become so abundant throughout tH^I 
country, that the best named flowers may be obtain8^^| 
Kny where, for a shilling a root; and the best iifili^| 
double flowers, for ten shillings a hundred, with 4IIH 
exception of a few tender rooted soils, which are nW^I 
difiiculty prenerved and propagated. I'he fuss that mMMH 
make about that dark flower, Abb6 St. Andr^, and=4^| 
which they seldom have more than one or two roou, 'li^t 
most, atid for which they aflVcl to ask Ibrty or Hfty shM|H 
linga a root, is really quite lit-kening; Quixos, V^^| 
Gum, Lc vrai noir, &c. are quite as pleasing. '^^^1 

Catalogues of this flower are so cnminon, with littltiii^H 
80 variation, that I have not thought it aecesMrf 4^| 
print ono : for the same reason I have, alio, dMliOM^I 
inserting the naraea of Pinks. ' • 'H^| 

Theundemasaed areamongtfaebestof Waterton'i^cetl^H 
M»»Miaga, whteh I iwte ^t li^ an opponvnif of WMH 
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And soofip others, mentioned in my Treatise, still leem to 
take .the ^ lead as shew-flowers. Tanterarara, Black 
Prince, Cox's Regent, and Fletcher's Defianee, which 
are good growers, in general, and make strong plants, an 
the best calculated for the open borders, as good flowers 
to save seed from. 

Bufton's New Seedling Polyanthuses, Lord Brou^am, 
Earl Grey, and Lord John Russell, are, in my opinion, 
three of the best and most perfect flowers, in every res* 
pect, that I have yet seen ; they were all raised at the 
same time, from the seed of Pearson's Alexander, and 
bear a strong resemblance to each other. 



DAHLIA. 

I know c>f no flower that has been so ameh improved, 
in so short a time, by culture, as the Dahlia ; the temom 
is, every gardener seems to have taken it under his special 
care, and to have bestowed the utmost attention upon it; 
and the success which has attended his • iabonrs, has 
induced him to continue them. The Dahlia, it must be 
allowed, by every one, is a very she)i^,- rich looking 
flower, and of the brightest and most' varied colours ; 
some few may be styled eten jnagviCoeiil; yet its foliage 




corrode them, and cboke and dry up their porei; 
the plants can neither properly absorb nor secrete ) 
nourishment they receive through the roots ; For 1 
action of the sap is obstructed every way ; the 
cannot perform their natural fuDCtions, and waste awftW 
and the plant goes off. There seems no remedy ; for I 
have found, that, by washing off the dust, and watering 
the leaves in the heat of Summer, they have rotted the 
sooner. ^^ 

No plant delights in purer air, or requires it ni^^H 
than the Polyanthus; for, when planted in a genial soil^ 'i 
and cool shady situation, having the morning sun to warm 
and enliven it, it thrives Insuriantly ; and yet the ground 
should neither be damp, nor wet below, or else the roots 
become cankered, and unsound. Weobserve how freely 
and spontaneously the wild Primrose grows on a bank, 
peepini; from beneath the shade of the Hawthorn. P(dy#H 
an th uses are nowhere more cultivated,: 
success, than in Derbyshire, Lancashu«, Nottin; 
shire, and Yorkshire ; there is hardly a garden L 
oouuties that does not contain some fine varieties, more or 
fees. It ia, also, a favourite dower in many parts of 
Hampshire ; and some very eicellent seedlings have 
beea raised at Wiocheatai ; being among Uie earUetl 
yioductions of Spring, it^ appearance is greeted with ■ 
welcome everywhere. 

As to its culture, it is found to succeed best ii 
h>amysoil, mixt with sand, broken free-stone, or 
round gravel ; it dislikes much duug of any soit ; a jicck 
of leaf-mould, and the same quantity of old cow>dung, 
are Bufficiont to mix with two barrows of loam. 

It* two moat prevailing coluure, are a very dark. Cf 
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browM, wad n. bright lal, oC » crimRMi hne^ «lged with 
yeUoW'of a» QffMige or pafe kmon eoknir. Soae ef th* 
P«lgrandMiiM iQ ntarly rtaemble each oAmu, that if th» 
talliM be leaofiid, it is diCoslt for a eomBio» obaeiYav 
tordiatiagvirii than again ; and thii cloia reaemblaiice» I 
faar» often imkicaa- knaTish daalen to snbstitale one fep 
aaother, Bfliiriahttaiiding the nmal eaution sent with anjp 
oidar^ ^ Mind aad be oorraot in the eerts;'' I hava 
frequently been ivposed upoai Many of theflorista am 
so anxious to inorease the: numbar of the plants for sale^ 
and, I mighft add, so n?aiioioon withal, that they injnie 
them greatly, by dividing the roots tee nrach ; so, thntif 
they live, it is impossible for them to make good plants 
a^^UBst the Spring, and to be able to bear good twssss 
of flowers. It is really shamefal to ase the little weali 
thiegfh that are often sent up, and charged aa strong 
planta. I. faa^ often sent for fdanta to complete aa order, 
and luvre frequently receiyed some of this descriptton, 
of wliiiA I could make no use ; for I was really ashamed 
to-dnliwsr them. All planta thaA are mneb aoEeluded feom 
the epeai air, s«n> and rain, and confined in frames^ ev 
undcD hand«glnsses, for the sake of preserving: the bias* 
sems uttinjwiedy in a manner inconsistent with.theif natni« 
rat habits, seldom prodoee nraohseed; therefore^ if 3P0» 
aie<4esifons of saviag seed from good flowers, yoamnsi 
let them be exposed to all weathers, and Mce them 
chance. Slogs mmI snails^ which are vary fond of them, 
ongfat to be prevented from approaching thern^ by sprinfc* 
ling a little quick lime, occasionally, round the plants, 
ia.wn«m eventngs, whei» they creep e«t^ aadeomsMt itheir 
depredations^ Sporrowa^ and Chattnehes, ■houU) abe, 
be prevented' frem wentoiKly pidui^poff Aa 
byefMreiiAgth0miwitha.iiet. . i i. 
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The common mode of propagating the Polyanthus, is, 
by dividing the roots in Spring, or in September ; this 
should be done with the hand, for they are not very fond 
of the knife. Aa soon as they have done Itowering, in 
April, they ought to be earthed up close round the neck 
of the plants, to encourage fresh fibres, and the pota, 
either plunged in the ground, or else the plants them- 
selves ought to be turned out of the pots, and planted in 
tile ground, which, perhaps, is the best method ; where 
they are to remain till the Autumn, when the roots rosy 
be divided, and the plants repotted; I mean those only 
which are wanted for show-flowers ; those of inferior qua- 
lity, are beat in the ground. Some large growers have 
assured me, that they often succeed beat by leaving the 
plants in the ground, till the beginning of March, when 
they take them up, with balls of earth, and pot them: 
that, by so treating them, the trusses have been stronger, 
and finer, than those which were wintered in frames; 
and that they generally came in the first for prizes at 
their flower-shows. An improvement upon this plan, 
would he, to hoop them o?er, and cover them with mats 
during very severe weather, or else to put a frame and 
lights over tbem. Polyanthuses, that are kept in frames 
through the Winter, and in Spring, till they come into 
flower, are not exempt from the attacks of the green fly ; 
and when this is the case, they ought to be slightly 
smoked with tobacco, and got rid of; or else the plants 
soon become sickly, 
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^pd^soqpp others, mentioned in my Treatise, still seeai to 
take^th^, lead as shew-flowers. Tanterarara, Black 
PHpce, Cox'*' Regent, and Fletcher's Defianae, which 
are good growers, in general, and make strong plaiita, ava 
the best calculated for the open borders, as good iowwi 
to, save seed from. 

Hufton's New Seedling Polyanthuses, Lord BrougbaiB^ 
Eari^Grey, and Lord John Russell, are, in my opinion, 
three of the best and most perfect flowers, inereryfea* 
pec^ that I have yet seen ; they were all raised al the 
same time, from the seed of Pearson's Alexander, and 
bear a stronja; resemblance to each other. 
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DAHLIA. 
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J. knQW of no flower that has been so niieh impKived; 
inao short a time, by culture, as the Dahlia ; the reaiMi 
i9> eirery gardener seems to have taken it under his apeeial 
caice, andrto have bestowed the utmost uttention upon' H; 
and the success which has attended hkiiabonrs;' htm 
induced him to continue them. The Dahlia, it must be 
allowed* by ^ery one, is a Tery-aheiilry^'jTft^h leokikig 
Bower, and of the brightest and most '^ varied ^ohrars ; 
some few m^f^ be^styM eten jisMgniioei*!; yetltaioHage 

■■; * .:v..' • ;. .-. . -.■•■■ ■ ■• 
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aad brancheB are of an inferior and vulgar character, 
devoid of grace and beauty. 

We hear of superb collectionH, in different parts of the 
country, rated as high as two and three hundred varieties, 
or more, half of which, I am pretty certain, might very 
well be spared ; the sacrifice would be no loss to florists, 
though it might to the owners ; yet, I have no doubt, 
but that one hundred might be selected, in England, from 
them all, which would please the most difficult Amateur ; 
and that this number, in a few years more, will, in all 
probability, be more than doubled ; for every year's 
sowing produces flowers superior to those of the year 
preceding ; 20,000 seedlings, at least, are raised yearly, 
(the number, I believe, is underrated,) so that we may 
confidently anticipate the increase I here speak of. The 
most striking colours consisted, for some time, of red, 
crimson, and very dark velvetty purple ; but, at preseut, 
we have line flowers of all colours. The only defect 
remaining, if it can be considered such, is, that many of 
them are still hardly double enough, and shew too broad 
an eye, or disk, when full blown; as such flowers are 
not admissible as shew-flowers. 

In regard to pla.in colours, it will, perhaps, be impos- 
sible to obtain finer, purer, or brighter, than those we 
have already, and which accord with tite names aa cor- 
rectly as any painter liimself could desire. The inter- 
mediate shades botweeu the two extremes of any one 
colour, are truly wonderful ; as arc fully exemplified, in 
Dumeroua instances, in the two simple colours of red and 
yellow. The diderent lints, or hues of purple, are, like- 
wise, very remarkable, from the dark, or black purple, 
to the paie lilac, which, in some flowers, is bo finely 
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ittMuttt^, and BO ligfhtly'difiiiaed, as to be barely per- 
ceptible, as in those ^which are named lilao and white, 
pife ff^^y* Frandi white, blosh lilac, rosy lilac, &c. ; the 
gradatioiiB of colour in red, including scarlet, crimson, 
rose, ^Bc. are without number. 

The marked preference which b manifested by some 
persons for particular colours, depends on their individual 
tnle and liking; while others, who seek for diversity 
and general effect, covet all, not wishing to exclude any, 
whether agreeable to them or not, that they may be the 
i>etter able to produce it. As far as my own taste and 
fiuBcy are concerned, I cannot help declaring, that I have 
viewed ¥ath most pleasure some of the newly raised rose 
coloured Dahlias, whose shades are so soft and beautiful, 
yet rich, bright, and varied ; and whose petals are finely 
disposed, smooth on the edges, filled up in the centre, 
as «11 double flowers ought to be, and rather rounded, 
than pointed, at the ends ; but the most surprising thing 
of all, is, that this great display and endless variety of 
colour in the Dahlia, has been produced within the 
memory of most of us, by what I may again term exces- 
sive culture, from one flower, a dull light purple, of a 
leaden cast, approaching to what is understood by Lon- 
don smoke ; and this colour was confined to a flower 
which, when introduced into this country in its natural 
state, was not a bit more double than the annual Sun- 
flower, the single Marigold, or the field Daisy. 

It may now very reasonably be presumed, that Dahlias 
will, very shortly, undergo a still greater change, and 
that some of the plants, raised from seed, will come 
regularly striped and variegated with white grounds ; for 
the plain, or self-colours, by the perseverance of florists 
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in sowing seed every year, and that so abundantly, hsre 
been so broken and changed, that we have already many 
very splendid varieties of flowers, under the several de- 
signations, of shaded, radiated, two-coloured, in various 
ways, as blended, striped, mottled, edged, tipt, splashed, 
and spotted. Those which have the margins of the petals 
lightly marked, or tipt with different colours, are yet few 
in number ; they present to the eye a curious and fasci- 
nating appearance ; yet, there are other light coloured 
varieties of pure white, irregularly variegated with lilac 
and purple ; that is, having the centre part of the flower 
lightly spotted, and the outside petals more strongly 
coloured, which are equally pleasing and handsome. 
There is nothing very striking in the one named the 
Hanover Stripe : and as for the single striped purple and 
white, it is hardly worth notice, except for the promise 
it afl'ords, and the hope it holds out to florists, of being 
shortly able to raise double flowers, of various colours 
on a white ground, whose stripes will he regular and uni- 
form. 

As to the globe-shaped Dahlias already raised, the 
dark crimson, in particular, and the large red, are the 
only two deserving of notice ; as for the rest, including 
the bonnet-shaped, which do not possess one good pro- 
perty in any respect, they are not worth cultivating. 
The same may be said of many of the Anemone flowering, 
which are far more qurious, than handsome ; for there 
are very few varieties yet raised, deserving of particular 
admiration, either for size, shape, or colour. It is true, 
they may be improved, but, at present, how utterly 
insignificant they appear, when compared with those rich, 
magnificent, and well-formed flowers, of the other i 
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scarlet, crhnsDo, orange, yellow, &c. have been lately 
raised, in various parts; those which I have seen, had 
their petals too broad and notched near the centre, or eye, 
and were greatly inferior in shape to the old dark crim- 
son. 

Some flowers have their peduncles so short, that they 
are hid among the leaves, and nearly lost to view ; this, 
of course, is a defect ; whereas, those which have the 
flower-stalks long, ' and whose blossoms rise above the 
foliage, are seen to best advantage, and make the best 
display. 

There is great room, as well as ample materials, for the. 
exercise of taste, and the display of ingenuity, in grouping 
and arranging a clump of those flowers, so as to produce 
a pleasing, as well as a g^nd effect on the beholder. 
The various coloured blossoms should be so blended, 
and the height so arranged, that the whole should be 
seen, and made to harmonize — ^the parts to the whole, 
and the whole with its parts ; presenting large, uniform, 
and dazzling masses of bloom, such as no other flower is 
at all capable of affording. It is but common justice to 
state, that Mr. Joseph Wells, private Gardener at Red- 
leaf, Tunbridge, was among the first who succeeded in 
raising dwarf Dahlias from seed ; and this, it is under-, 
stood, was effected by crossing and fertilizing thft diifemit 
varieties in his possession, though no such result was then 
expected. 

The information would be extremely desirable, if any 
person, who has been in the habit of raising Seedling 
Dahlias, and who has paid close attention to the subject, 
could point out, and trace the order and succession in 
which this change of coloMr has taken place ; and could^ 
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describe correctly the colours of the several flowers from 
wbicb the seed was obtained, that first produced white, 
scarlet, and yellow. There is a great affinity between 
purple and crinisoD, though, apparently, so dissimilar ; 
and the bases, or elements of the colouring matter, miisl 
be nearly alike. We know thnt blood, taken from the 
1 exposed to the air, assumes a purple hue ; and 
that the flakes on a crimson striped Carnation will often 
change l.o purple ; but we are totally ignorant of the pro- 
cess of Nature in efl'ecting this change, as well as of the 
particular agent made use of; all that could be advanced 
on the subject would be mere conjecture, unsupported by 
proof. If, then, the seed first sown in England, was 
from a purple flower, the fair inference would be, that il 
would produce purple and crimson, as these were the two 
first prevailing colours for some years; from 
would proceed red, rose, and scarlet; and from scarlet, y el 
low. The artist, in mixing colours of red, carmine, or lake, 
adds a portion of yellow to make it scarlet ; therefore, 
the bases of these two seem allied. It has been 
that the yellow colour is always produced last, and thai 
the stripes and variegation follow in time ; the two 
stances of yellow Hyacinths, and of yellow Picotees, 
may be adduced in conflrmation of it. It seems, also, 
strange, that flowers, purely white, without the least 
stain, should be raised from coloured flowers ; but I his 
is a subject 1 bad better close, as being beyond my com- 
prehension. 



PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS, 



luon 



Nothing is more simple and easy than the propagaj 
of Dahlias hy cuttings. Nurserymen, and the Gardeners 
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of Oentlemen who keep forcing and hot-houses, have 
only to place the roots in them, about the first of March, 
(many begin in Tebmary,) when they readily break, and 
throw out young shoots, for cuttings, which ought to be 
taken off when three inches long, and planted in 48 pots, 
three or four in a pot, or one in a 60, and which may 
remain in the same place till they take root. 

Those who hare not this convenience, including most 
of the private growers, must provide some stable dung, 
and litter, about the beginning, or middle of February, 
and prepare a hot-bed, on which a cucumber frame and 
lights may be placed, to receive the tubers ; the bed must 
be covered with six inches of mould, to temper the heat, 
and keep the steam under. If the tubers have been kept 
in dry mould, in pots, through the Winter, either in a 
greenhouse, or cellar, the best mode of keeping them 
plump and unshri veiled, they may remain so, if the crowns 
of the tubers are not buried, and the pots may be plunged 
in the mould. If the roots are out of pots, let them be 
covered with mould, except the crown ; the heat ^ill 
have declined in about three weeks, without fresh lining, 
when the cuttings will be ready ; so that it will be neces- . 
sary to have another gentle hot-bed to receive them when 
potted, or else fresh lining must be added to the first one. 
Let the mould you make use of be sifted fine, and mixt 
with a little leaf-mould, old rotten frame dung, and fine 
sand ; when the cuttings are planted, water them spa- 
ringly for the first week or two, till the wounds be healed 
over; shade them from the sun, and cover at i^ht with 
mats, in case of frost ; if any hot steam should by chance 
rise, raise the lights a little, with a flat bit of tile, or 
oyster shell, to let it escape, to prevent their fo^^iu^. 

k2 
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After the cuttings are rooted, harden them to the i 
gradually, and pot them singly, in 60 pots ; as they iijl 
crease in strength, pot them again in 48 pots, in which 
they may remain, till turned into the ground, any time in 
May, or June; or they may he moved again Into larger pots, 
to tlower, as such will form small compact tubers, well 
adapted for package and carriage. These young plants 
are preferred to the old roots ; and when trained up with 
single stems, form a fine head, and flower, upon the 
whole, better. If the ground they are planted in Is of 
rather a free open texture, and dries quickly after rain, 
it is necessary to put three or four inches of manure, of 
any kind, on the surface, in form of a circle round the 
plants, to nourish the roots, to confine the moisture, and 
prevent evaporation ; the stems and branches being of a 
brittle and succulent nature, should he well secured with 
stakes, to prevent their being broken by the wind. 

Dahlias may be propi^ated, also, by dividing the roots, 
taking care to leave an eye to each tuber ; some sorts are 
slower in breaking, or throwing out shoots, than others ; 
this is the case with the Queen of the Yellows, Paper 
White, ifec. 



SOWIN' 



Seed is to be obtained front -many of the finest double 
flowers, if paius only be taken to impregnate them, and 
sometimes without it; or rather, let it be supposed, that 
b^es, or other insects, have done this kind office for us, 
without our knowledge. Early blossoms, which have 
withered, and have lieen dried in; the sun. disclose their 
^seed, wjtiioul much search ; the calices also, Inter in iht- 
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seasoD, and still in a green state, if burst asunder, or divi- 
ded, and then left to dry gradually in a window, will 
often yield seed, when you had no reason to expect it 
without this closer examination. The seed ought to be 
sown about the middle of February , on a little heat, to get 
the plants up early ; and which, if properly attended to, 
will flower the same year ; the young plants ought to be 
pricked out, as soon as they are fit ; three or four in a 
No. 48 pot ; and as they advance in growth, they may be 
shifted a month after into small 60 pots, one in each pot ; 
which, after it has grown in strength and size, may be 
shifted again into a 48, there to remain, till turned into 
the ground about the middle of May; in their young and 
tender state, take care to protect them from cold and frost, 
so that they receive no check, either to retard or spoil 
their growth. 

N.B. A very fine flower, termed *' All Perfection^" 
was raised two years ago ; but two others were raised last 
year, termed *' All Perfection," likewise; and one of 
them very similar to the first, and as fully entitled to the 
proud distinction ; therefore, let no florist cunningly 
deceive himself, by keeping any flower too long in hU 
own hands, in hopes of a " golden harvest;" as he will 
assuredly be beat, and disappointed in his selfish views. 

The following Catalogue contains as choice an enume- 
ration of Dahlias, as any grown, up to the present time ; 
and which may be obtained from, or through the author, 
at the current prices^ which fluctuate every year, having, 
himself, commenced Dahlia grower. Fifty varieties, at 
least, have been excluded from this list^ which he knows 
to be superseded, though they may linger in some collec- 
lions a while longer. 

K 3 
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White. 

Height in Feet. 

Blanc Chevalier .... 5 

Fimbriata alba ...... 4 to 5 

Hyppolite 5-6 

Inwood's White .... 4-5 

La Vestale 4-5 

Mountain of Snow .. 5-6 

Madame Poller 5 

Puteaa .... 5 

Paper White 4-5 

Reine Blanche 4-5 

Rol des Blancs 4-5 

Virginia 4-5 

Blush WhitBy French Greyy 
Shaded f tfc, 

Albina 4 

Arthemise 4-5 

Blanchefleur 4-5 

Brown's Titania .... 4 

Madame Poller .... 4-5 

Mademoiselle Lemon 5 

Ophelia 4-5 

Pencilled 3 

Transcendant 5-6 

White, Striped, if Spotted with 
Lilac and Purple. 

Alba purpurea ...... 3-4 

Agripplna 3 

Calypso 4 

China Aster flowered 3-4 

Guttata Major 4 

Le National 4-5 

Kymphfeflora 4 

Tincta 3-4 

"^Ufl,No.27,63,68 3 - 4 



Blushf ifc. 

Height in Feet. 

Blanda perfecta .... 3 

Fair Rosamond .... 4-5 

Imogen 4-5 

Juliet 4 

Rosea alba 3-4 

Lilac. 

Bates's Rosamond .... 4 

Drusilla 4 

Daphne 3 

Dwarf Lilac 3 

Ne plus ultra • 4 

I 

Rose coloured, qf various 
Shades. 

Amanda 4-5 

Densa 2-3 

King of Roses 5-6 

Lady Grenville .4-5 

Grey. 3 

Scott 3 - 4 

Lasting Rose 4-5 

Landgravine 3-4 

Nonpareil 5-6 

Rose Incomparable . . 4 

Queen of Roses 8-4 

Rase Cri$nson, Ruby^ Spc. 

Adeliza ....«•.•.. 4-5 

Adelaide 4 

Constantia 4 

Donna Maria 3-4 

Defiance, Inwood's . . 
Perfection, WldMOTs 8 - 4 
Surpass Tfiunipk Royal 8-4 
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Red. 

Height in Feet. 

Barnardia 5-6 

Beauty of Hertford . . 5-6 

Lord Melbourne .... 4-5 

Minerva 5-6 

Rufos 5-6 

Scarlet. 

Aurora 4 

Barrett's William IVth. 5 • 6 
Beanty of Chesbunt ..5-6 

Columbine 4-5 

Cocdnea speciofiissima 4-5 

Countess of Liverpool 5-6 

Duchess of Richmond 5-6 

Harold 5 

Lass of Richmond Hill 4-5 

Queen Bess 4-5 

Romulus 5-6 

Rising Sun 4-5 

Scarlet Ranunculus . . 3 

Veitch's Coronation.. 5-6 

Crinutm, 

Artabanes 5 

Beauty of Sussex .... 4 

Coronation 8-4 

Conquering Hero .... 4 

Cicero 8-4 

Falgida perfecta .... 4 
— — — Superba .... 4-5 
Foster's Incomparable 5 
Lady Fitzharris .... 4 
Prince George of Cum- 
berland 4-5 

Pretiosa 4 

Timandra 4 



Purple, 

Height in Feet. 

Atro-pnrpurea Superba 4-5 

Colvitt's Perfecta .... 4 

Kentish Hero 3 

Plutus 5 

Poppaea , 2-3 

Royal Purple 4-6 

Zelinda 2 

BlackUh-^rplef Maroon, 
Puce^ Blood-red, 

Achates 4 

Achilles 5 

Atracompacta 4 

Alexandrina 3 

BlackPrince 8 • 4 

Black Dwarf 2-3 

Dawson's Victory .... 5 

HaU'sMogul 4 - 5 

Imperiosa 6 

Lord Liverpool 5 

Nigra purpurea .... 4 

Negro 3 

PuUa 2 

Stephenia 2-3 

Susanna 4 

Vesuvius 3 

Yellow. 

Golden Yellow 5 

King of Yellows • • . . 5 
Peerless Primrose . . 5 

Pavonia 5 

Pure Yellow 4-5 

Reine de Jaunes .... 5 
SulphnreaElata .... 4-5 
Squibb's Yellow .... 4 

Well's YeUow 4 - 5 

K 4 
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Vellow striped with Purple^ 

Redy Sfc. 

Height in Feet. 

Antonia 2-3 

Flamed Yellow 2-3 

Iris 3 

Lntea purparea .... 2-3 

Picta 3 

Zebra 5 

Orange. 

Aorantia saperba .... 4 
Aurantia specuwissima, 

a very superior flower. 

(Bates's, of Oxford) 5 

Prince of Orange. ... 5 

. ■ * 

Striped f mottled^ radiated, tiptin 

various ways, 

Bella Donna... 3 

Conqueror 4 

Commander in Chief, 

§ 

Levick's 4 



Height in Feet. 

Incomparable, ditto . . 4 

Iris 3 

Fairy Queen, Brewer s 3 

Metropolitan 4 

Oriando furioso .... 4 

Radiata 4 

Tricolor 4 

Globe^ Flowered* 

Globe Crimion 3 

Blood Red 3 

Idlac 2- 

Orange, &c 4 

Anemtme-Flowered. 

Alba purpurea ••;..•• 2-3 

Coronet 5 

Large Pink . . < 4 

Mars 5 

Painted Lady 5 

Purpurea 4 

Spectabilis, &c 5 



POLLEN. 



Mr. Lemon, a Nurseryman and Florist, near 
who has devoted, much time and attention to the raising 
of new varieties of several kinds of flowers, of Peonies 
in particular, has discovered; that the Farina, or Pollen, 
gathered from single flowers, and kept in a small glass, 
or cup, will retain its virtue for some weeks, and take 
effect ; by which means, he has been enabled to fertilize 
double and semi-double flowers of different species of the 
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tree and herbaceous kinds^ that bloom two or three weeks 
apart, and which have never been known to produce 
seed before. With this provision of Pollen, applied with 
a Camel-hair pencil, he is, also, enabled to avail himself 
of every favourable opportunity of fair and serene 
weather, to effect it, with less risk of having the impreg- 
nation rendered abortive through rain. This discovery 
is well worth the attentive consideration of florists, who 
must be aware of the di£Eiculty of obtaining perfect 
stamens from double flowers, which flowers they are often 
anxious to seed ; for, in many instances, single flowers 
will blow a week or two before the double ; and double 
flowers, without being artificially impregnated, have no 
chance of yielding seed. 



GEKMAN CHINA ASTERS. 

I cannot omit here to make mention of the Chinese 
Asters, which have been introduced into the English 
gardens, . from Germany, within these three years ; they 
are» certainly, of a superior description to those grown 
in this country ; the flowers are much larger, in general 
more double, and the colours, whether - plain or striped, 
are rich, distinct, and varied ; they, certaMy, deserve a 
place in every flower garden, and not the less so, for 
flowering in the Autumn, when shewy< flowers are scarce. 
They should be sown the first week in April, to get the 
plants strong and forward, either in pots, or seed pans, 
keeping the sorts distinct, which may then be placed in 
a cold frame, till they come up ; when they have ^rown 
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strong enough, plant them in the ground. The shortest 
way, and that which will make the best display, is to 
mix the seed, and to sow a bed of them at once. A few 
of the finest aiid most distinct varieties, aie, the Deep 
Red, Deep-Red striped, Pale Red, and Pale-Red tipt 
with white. Dark Blue, Dark-Blue striped, Pale Bli 
Pale-Blue striped, Yellow-tiDged, White, Sil»er-WI 
Flesh-coloured, Ash Grey, &c. 



I 



THE NEW SEEDLING HEARTSEASE, OB 
81) MMEE VIOLETS. 



1 
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Several florists have lately turned their attention to 
the culture of Heartsease, which has been attended with 
the most gratifying result; they have succeeded in 
raising, from seed, a numerous variety of plain and varie- 
gated flowers of great beauty, which are not more 
admired for their size, and richness of colour, than ihey 
are for the fanciful disposition of it on the petals. These 
seem, in the first iustaace, the promiscuous ofispring of 
the Viola amcena, lutea, tricolor, and bl&nda, fertilized 
and crossed with one another. 

This flower 4ias always been a favorite with the Ladies: 
its endearing names of " Heartsease," "Love in Idle- 
ness," " Cull me, sweet;" " Three smirking Faces 
under one Hood," (the two upper petals coifing or cover- 
ing the three lower.) " Pansy," corrupted from Pensee, 
Thought, alluding to keep in mind, or forget me not, 
have imparted a more than common interest to it ; if it 
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had but the fragrance of the Viola odorata, which per- 
fumes the air in March, it would indeed be desirable ; 
but beauty and sweetness do not. often go together. 
Some pretend to say, that Viola derives its name from 
its powerful scent " ex Vi olendi," which scent is con- 
fined to only two or three sorts ; others ascribe to it a 
more poetical origin. These flowers ought to be planted 
in clumps, or beds, and then the rich mass of bloom, so 
mixt, and so many coloured, produces a very pleasing 
effect ; it comes into flower the end of May, and con- 
tinues through the Summer. The most prevailing 
colours, are plain purple, and violet, of many shades ; 
red, brown, white, yellow, &c. as well as purt>le and 
violet, variegated with Vhite, or yellow, *' freaked with 
jet," &c. They like a cool moist situation in the garden, 
particularly in hot Summers^ and ought, therefore, to be 
planted, not on raised beds, but on such as. are kept 
upon a level with the alleys. They produce seed freely, 
which may be sown early in Spring, in cold frames, to 
bring it forward; and where the young plants can be 
sheltered from cold wind, and hail storms, till the 
weather gets warm and settled, when they may be 
planted in the opea garden. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots, or by cuttings, placed under small 
hand-glasses, in June. 

In the following abridged List, many of the varieties 
are distinguished only by the descriptive title of their 
colours; for some of pur gardeners and florists, Miho 
pretend to Botanical knowledge, are unwilling to com- 
promise their professed little to it, by adopting any of 
those fanciful, or personal names, which ^' lesser folks'' 
pride themselves in giving, as much, perhaps, to flatter 
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their own self-conceit, as to 


compliment those hi^h per- 


sonages, whose names they 


make so free with. These 


llowers are at present in great request. ^B 


AIlep'iiQDeeD Adelaide. 


Corinna. ^ 


WilUam IV. 




Prince of Orange. 


of Northnmberland^ 


-; Black Prince. 


of Welluigton. 

Daik yellow eyed purple. 


Ducheaa of Kent. 


Marginata. 


Emperor. 


Hero. 




Lady Howden. 


Fire King. ' 


Apollo. 


Faiorite (Thompson's.) 


Duche&s of Kichmond. 


Five Coloured. 1 


Albion. 


Four Coloured. 


AchiUea. 


Grand purple. 


Bishop of London. 


Hopwood's Puu. 


Blue Allaica. 


King of the Whites. 


Boyce'a L«ly Gifibid. 


Luna. 


^H*-: Lord LyndhurKl. 


Lady Essei. 


W- Sir Walter Scott. 


LouU Philippe. , , 


■ Sir Jamea Mackinlosh. 


Loi-d Gambier. 


■ Earl Grey. 


Ught purple coloured. 


H Rob Roy. 


Laced. 


■ Br«N™'sMaieppa,aoperi.yellow. 


Large light blue. 


" Maid of Athens. 


Mottled Altaica. < 


Cupi<l. 


Marshall's Relorui. , 


Bunney'a Queen Adelaide. 




Earl Grey. 


Miller's George IV. 


Refonn. 


New Uicolor. 


Blotched Yellow. 


Othello. 


BloUlied purple and blue. 


Priam. ' 


Blotched tricolor. 


Princew Victoria. 


purple and white. 


Purple White and Velkm^, 


Burnett's tariegaled. 


Blue and Yellow. ^ 


_ Pale blue. 


and Bronze. 


^h Cream coloured. 


and Sty Blue. 
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Purple and Gold. 
Prince Cobourg. 

George. 

Queen of the Yellows. 

Red Rover. 

Rubioides. 

Radiata. 

Sky Blue. ^ 

Superb Purple. 

Sir John Reid. 



Thunder. 
Thompsonia. 
Vulcan. 
Victory. 

White Eyed Purple. 
Wheeler's Marchioness of Bath. 
■ ■ Seedling, No. 1. 

Monarch. 

WiUmer's Redbreast. 
Blue Beard. 



N.B. The greater part of the above named varieties 
may be obtained of the Author, at Paddington. 



NEW ANNUALS, &c. 

Many of the new flowers, termed Annuals, (some of 
them will endure longer,) which have been introduced 
into this country, within these few years, are beautiful, 
and well worth cultivating ; the following, among many 
others, are deserving of particular notice. Some of these 
may be sown in the natural ground, the first week in 
April, and will flower abundantly. Others, again, do best, 
if sown the beginning of March, in cold frames, or in 
pots, placed in them, till the seed comes up, where the 
plants may remain till they are flt to be pricked out into 
small pots; afterwards they may be turned into the 
ground, towards the end of April, or the middle of May, 
as the weather may suit. Others, again, more tender, 
require a little dung heat, to cause the seeds to vegetate 
more quickly ; and when up, will require protection in 
the warm frame, till they get strength, and grow ; it is 
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safest to keep diese vada glass, widi pleety of air by 
day, eitlier in fraaies, or in a gremhoose, till the begin- 
ning, even of June, brfore tiiey are tamed into the groand. 
Many persons, who have the convenience of protecting 
them thiongh the Winter, will sow the seed in the 
Autamn, as they do Mignonette and Ten- week Stocks, 
by which means they have strong plants early in the 
Spring, which come into flower sooner, and ripen their 
seed the better. 



AnagallU Indica, &c 
Ageratom Mexicamim. 
Argemone grandiflora. 

■ Bardayana, &c. 

Adlmma ciniiosa. 
Ammobiam alatom. 
(Enothera rosea, alba, &c. 
Blnmenbeckia inagnis. 
Centaorea Americana. 
Calendiina grandiflora. 
Coreopsis Askinsonia. 
Clarkia polchella, alba, Ac. 
Commdina cclestis. 
Clintonia elegans. 
Bidiscns coemleus. 
Eschscholtzia Califomica. 
Glaaciom PhcEniceom, &c. 



dba. 

HlhisciM Africanos. 
Kanlfvasia amelloides. 
Latfayms Califomicus. 



Malvamiiilata, &c. 
Bfalope Grandiflora. 
Pyropsis elegans. 
Podolepsb gracilis. 
Romeria hybrida. 
Stevia serrata. 
Salpiglossis, picta. Ax. 
Schizanthiu pinnatiis. 

Hookeri, Ac. 

Silene pendnla, Ac. 
Trachimene coemlea. 
Verbena Lamberti, Ax. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As this is the last time that I can ever hope to address 
my readers, I beg to return my most grateful thanks to 
those Ladres and Gentlemen, from whom I have expe- 
rienced the most liberal support and patronage ; to the 
Amateur-florist, who cultivates flowers purely for amuse- 
ment, I also beg to tender my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments ; as well as to all those Nurserymen and 
Florists,' who, like myself, cultivate them for sale, for 
the favours which I have received at their haifds. At 
the same time, I solicit a continuance of their custom ; 
and I do this with the more confidence, because I am 
not aware, that I have, in any one instance, forfeited the 
good opinion which they have been pleased to entertain so 
long of my plain and upright dealing. If any mistakes 
have occurred, through inadvertency, I have never 
hesitated a moment to set them right; and, without 
pretending to more honesty than others in the same line 
of business, I can only say, that I have endeavoured, 
throughout, to act fairly and conscientiously towards 
all. 

Though my infirmities increase, and though I am 
able to do little or nothing myself, yet the same routine 
of culture and management will be continued, as usual, 
by my two sons, who have been, for some years past, the 
acting managers and florists in the business ; so that my 
friends and customers may safely depend on being sup- 
plied with healthy plants, correct in every respect, as 
before > 
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It is some consolation in being able to state, that, in 
all the dealings which I have had with florists^ both in 
England, and in different parts of the continent, there is 
not one of them can say, that I have not honestly ful- 
filled every engagement. 

On the other hand, though the subject is not a pleasant 
one, there are sixty persons, both noble and ignoble, whose 
names stand entered in my Account-books, who have 
failed in their engagements towards myself ; out of which 
number, I could select nearly twenty, whose conduct 
has been marked with the most fraudulent and dishonest 
intent to deceive, from the first; for they contracted 
debts without the least idea of making payment. The 
most fitting punishment for such persons would be, the 
public exposure of their names and residence, were there 
not a possibility that the foul stigma might undeservedly 
attach, in a few years more, to some of their innocent 
and unoffending offspring, bearing the same names. 
While I thus condemn fraud and dishonesty, I can 
always, from my heart, pity and respect misfortune. 



THE END. 



Tilling;, Printer, Chelsea. 
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